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BY AN ABSENTEE OF SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


BEING A FRAGMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Se ae a man has been absent in India, China, 
fj\, Australia, or any other of the most remote places, 


Achat Awe) 
hy 9 and during a period of seventeen years—or, as there 
IW pe is a peculiar charm in round numbers, shall we say 
twenty years—he is pretty sure, on his return, to be astonished and 


confused by many things, and often to be the innocent cause of some 
amusement, if not astonishment, to others. 

In consequence of various difficulties and some disasters in getting 
round “the Horn,” we had a protracted passage from Australia to 
Rio de janeiro, and after that we were, as usual, becalmed in the 
tropics. ‘The heat at some periods of the day was dreadful ; not, as 
is commonly imagined ashore, merely in consequence of the satunelin 
of the sun, but because of the absence of the breeze. However, 
most of us were well seasoned, and endured the suffocating time 
with a tolerably good grace. Of course we had all the ameliorating 
influences of awnings spread over the decks ; in addition to which 
some, who thought they would try to read, sported the white calico 
covering for their umbrellas, and others wore the common white 
calico cap-cover for cloth caps, with a little white fall behind. By 
these means, and the help of bottled ale, a tolerably indifferent 
claret, a reasonable champagne, and excellent lime-juice light punch, 
we lived not so miserably through the day. Occasionally a faint 
breeze blessed us during the night, and at last we got clear of the 
tropics. 
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The rest of the passage home was very good ; so fine indeed, that 
it might be compared to “ yachting,” and in due course we “sighted 
the Lizard.” It was about four o’clock, p.m., and the first “ sight” 
we had of our well-loved native shore was a thick fog-bank. What 
varied emotions must have filled the breasts of many who stood 
upon the deck at this moment, especially of those passengers who 
had been absent for a number of years! Some were to meet fathers, 
mothers, friends, in declining years; some to find “death in the 
house,” or a reference to the moss-overgrown tombstone; some to 
meet loving sons and daughters ; some to meet fond and faithful 
wives, and others to hear of unfaithful wives who had vanished, or 
worse ; some to find friends they left rich, now in poverty, or poor 
friends who had become wealthy, and “very much changed ;” some 
to find they had been most cruelly maligned in their absence, while 
others discover they have been applauded, and nobody sent them 
word of it; some, as they gazed on that misty shore, being pretty 
well aware of what they would find; others deceiving themselves 
thoroughly as to their reception by the “‘ changed ones,” and the 
greater number full of apprehensions, or at least doubts, not knowing 
what to expect, what to fear, nor perhaps even what to hope. So 
here at last is the “ Lizard ;” and, at any rate, a most unmistakable 
British fog-bank. Yes, there was absolutely nothing else visible. 
But the captain and all our other nauticals said it was the “ Lizard,” 
and that was sufficient. “ Look at that!” exclaimed an old sailor 
(who had been absent nearly twenty years in hot climates, with sunny 
seas and brilliant skies), pointing to the thick fog-bank ; “ there now, 
I call that a pictur’!” This, in his nostalgic enthusiasm, the old fellow 
repeated, appealing to those around with a sort of challenging air. 

But after we had passed the tropics, nothing else affecting the 
subject of this paper occurred till we arrived at Gravesend. It was 
about seven o'clock, A.M., on Sunday morning, at the beginning of 
last autumn—in fact, early in September 
a very fine day. Of course several of us insisted upon being put 
ashore; the important reason assigned for which was to bring back 
shrimps for breakfast. Gravesend, we said, used to be “ famous” for 
its shrimps. A boat was soon lowered for us ; the sun began to shine 
brightly (for England), and we presently reached Gravesend. Our 
party was five in number. I had been absent seventeen years, and 
the rest from fifteen to twenty years. We hardly knew where we 
stood, and felt some doubts as to personal identity. 

It was now eight o’clock, but being Sunday morning, not a door was 
open, and the whole town, as we strayed like sea-calves staring about 
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from street to street, presented an utterly dumb and dull appearance. 
Still we were all in that state of feeling which made everything cheer- 
ful, on the strength of which three of my companions proceeded to 
“knock up” a grog-shop, coffee-shop, or public house of some kind, 
and another went to look for the telegraph office, while I remained 
looking in at a little shop-window, two of the shutters being down, 
and some illustrated newspapers displayed on a sloping board. The 
weather having been very fine ever since we left the tropics, I had 
not thought of removing the white cover from my cap, especially as 
the little fall protected my ears from the wind when reading on deck. 
Presently a man sauntered up, and standiug beside me, murmured, in 
a low voice of grave earnestness, “‘ I say, governor—are you afraid of 
the sun scorching your neck?” I did not look at him; and after 
a few seconds of deafness, slowly walked away. 

Being rejoined by my companions, who were in a happy mood, 
and could laugh at anything, they all laughed loudly at the above 
stupid attempt at wit. ‘‘Why, what an ass the fellow must be!” 
said they ; “he must have seen the same thing a thousand times at 
Gravesend, not to speak of the ///ustrated London News.” No doubt 
he had; but that was not the question. Shortly after this, having 
purchased several little bags of smoking shrimps, “fresh from the 
sea, and just boiled,” one of the party who had been absent fifteen 
years (the editor of the Ceylon , on leave of absence for his 
liver), accompanied me to the “ Gardens,” close to one of the piers. 
Here we admired and sniffed at a variety of the most common, good- 
for-nothing flowers and shrubs, all very uncommon to us; and more 
particularly the green grass—concerning which we became both 
sentimental and poetical, winding up with a touch of physiologico- 
psychology. We were standing on green mounds, or sloping lawns, 
some twenty feet apart. ‘ Now tell me—and I do not appeal to 
fancy—but tell me, do you, or do you not, feel the earth heave 
gently beneath your feet?” After a pause, he said that he certainly 
did. We stood silent a little while; the sensation was beyond doubt, 
whatever the other part of the fact may have been. It should be 
observed that we had been at sea during three entire months without 
once touching land, as we did not go ashore at Rio. 

Having returned on board our good ship to breakfast, and found 
that our shrimps, for which dear old Gravesend was so “ famous,” 
were stale things freshly boiled for new comers, our next point of 
great interest was to get our luggage cleared through the Customs, 
As we had been instructed long since that Great Britain now enjoyed 
the blessing and the profits of free trade, we were somewhat per- 
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plexed at seeing three of Her Majesty’s custom-house officers pull 
alongside the ship, and step upon the poop deck with an air not easy 
to describe. It was menacing, yet shy; forbidding, yet forbidden ; 
staring round, yet avoiding your eye ;_ with a hard-grained politeness 
that was very prepossessing, but in an opposite sense to that in 
which the term is usually employed. No doubt the position has 
become anomalous. Free-trade searching all your boxes and private 
drawers ! 

The deck was soon covered with passengers’ boxes, &c. (we were 
now in the Docks), and the search commenced. Sometimes they 
were only looking for tobacco, most other things being “free ;” 
sometimes they were only looking for silver plate; then again it 
was tobacco; also, wines, &c. Certainly the list of articles on the 
printed tariff which the captain had shown us marked “free,” was 
numerically of the most liberal kind; still there was this vexatious 
search, every single box, bale, drawer, packet, or parcel being liable 
to be opened, and in many cases boxes and drawers were searched 
from top to bottom. ‘There was a superior officer, who stood by the 
capstan on the poop deck, as if taking notes in a note-book, while 
two “familiars ” of the Office did the rummaging. Approaching the 
worshipful one with the gold-embroidered crown, I at once informed 
him that, after examining the tariff, it appeared that my luggage 
comprised only two dutiable articles—to wit, a jar of Chinese pre- 
serves (cum-guots) and a case of colonial wine. There they were ;’as 
for my other boxes, &c., here were the keys. The boxes were 
opened and examined; politely, it must be admitted, but stil! 
thoroughly in some cases, especially my chest of drawers, on account 
of a possible concealment of silver plate, or tobacco, “ for instance,” 
and also a chest of books, the search here being made for American 
pirates, for which all duties were strictly enforced. “ And a very 
proper duty,” said I to the chief officer. “ Yes, indeed,” said he. 


“These pirated editions are, no doubt, injurious to the literature of 


both countries.” Perceiving him to be a sensible man, I at once 


proposed to pay the duty on my case of wine and Chinese jar, and 
take them away with the rest of my luggage. ‘The Chinese preserves, 
he said, might pass free, as private provision, but the wine must go 
through the regular channel. ‘This sounded very like time and 
trouble, though the mere duty was only one shilling per gailon. | 
therefore requested he would be so good as shorten the process, by 
allowing me to pay double, so that I might take it away with the 
rest of my things. He shook his head ; he could not take money ; 
the wine must go first to the bonded warehouse, &c. ‘The declaration 
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that he could not take money seemed made with something like a 
reproving air, as one should say, “‘ You ought not to speak so loud.” 

‘This conversation had been listened to by both the familiars, and 
a few minutes afterwards, when I was standing alone in the covered 
yangway above the ladder down to the saloon, one of them 
approached me with a mysterious, knowing, friendly-furtive air, and 
touching his hat, said he and his mate (the other familiar) would like 
to drink my health ; and he pointed, winking his eye, to my case of 
wine. “Qh, certainly; directly it is got ashore.” ‘The opportunity 
of aid in this quarter was not to be neglected. “ No need for that,” 
said he, taking a cautious look to see where the chief officer was ; 
‘“there’s a house over the way” (pointing to a public house ashore), 
“and my mate and I will see to your case. It will be all right.” 
‘There was no mistaking this. At once I slipped something into his 
hand. Somehow, the moment it was there it seemed to vanish like 
a conjurer’s trick; he had never had it, and he walked quickly 
towards the superior officer at the capstan. But he passed on, and 
went round the mizen mast. He never appeared coming round the 
other side of the mast, and he never came back, and when I went 
aft, he was nowhere to be seen. Returning, rather perplexed, to the 
place I had left, I saw his “mate” coming towards me with a 
knowing smile, glancing at the wine case, and gently rubbing his 
palms together. I could stand no more of this, and again requested 
the chief officer to allow me to pay double the duties, and any con- 
tingent dues or expenses, so that all my luggage might get clear at 
once. No; this could not be done. As an act of concession, how- 
ever, [ might send the case by a special messenger, accompanied by 
an officer, to the bonded warehouse, and there pay the duties, whart- 
age dues, &c., and so get it passed. 

It would weary the reader, besides being too vexatious for the 
writer to dwell upon, to describe the hours of delay, the expenses, 
the trouble of all this; and the result being that the time for closing 
the Dock gates being at hand, the rest of my luggage was hastily got 
into a spring cart, and I had to drive off without my wine. All this 
difficulty, too, about colonial wine, which has always been considered 
in Engiand as a sort of red ink, and pale yellow vinegar, with a 
peculiarly odd douguet. So it generally is, because nearly the whole 
of the really fine wines of Adelaide and New South Wales, and also 
the best of the Victorian, are speedily bought up by those who know 
their value in the colonics, and the worst, as well as the second-rate, 
are forwarded to the London market. Londoners can be little 
preparec ic hear this, the best cf the whole world’s produce being in 
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all other instances sent to them. And if the very oldest and best of 
the Australian wines were really sent to London, nobody would give 
from 5s. to $s., and sometimes tos. per bottle for them, prices which 
have often been paid in Victoria. This is one sufficient reason why 
it will be long before there is an export trade for wines in Australia. 
Now, my case contained some choice samples, for presents, of these 
fine wines ; but the Custom House officers could not know this, and 
the usual red ink and vinegar would, of course, have been treated 
with all the same formalities and provocations. Let me just add, 
that on passing through the Dock gates, there is an officer stationed, 
who has a final power of overhauling every article that passes, even 
to the unloading, unlocking, &c. When my cart arrived there, and 
my permit to pass was handed to him, he looked up at me with a 
knowing smile, and said he should have no objection to drink my 
health! While his face looked up and smiled, he at the same time 
laid one arm right across the upper portion of my luggage, suggestive 
of his power. Had he heard of my wine? The action made my 
blood boil, after so many previous provocations. He no doubt saw 
a dogged look in my face, or something worse, and, after an inward 
struggle, he withdrew his arm, and away we drove. 

Amidst all the tumults of a crowded deck, as well as my own 
strategic efforts in collecting and carrying off my luggage, so small a 
matter as changing my cap, or taking off the white calico covering, 
had never occurred to my mind. As I had some things of real 
value, and much sacred rubbish of problematical value, I would 
not allow them out of my sight, and rode accordingly in the spring 
cart, seated beside my driver in the front. He was dressed in the 
plainest way, so was I; and yet we had not gone above a hundred 
yards, and in the most quiet and ordinary manner, when expressions 
of surprise, interrogation, and ridicule began to be manifested by 
most of those we passed. At first this absurd rudeness was exhi- 
bited by gestures only ; but gradually, as we advanced into more 
populous and worse-behaved localities, it was accompanied by stupid 
remarks and exclamations. Not a group in the streets that did not 
pause in their conversation to turn and wonder at what they saw, 
or fancied: people who were entering shops stopped short, and 
stared till we had gone by ; people purchasing things in shops issued 
forth to stare out of doors! As we passed through Poplar, Smith- 
field, the Minories, or whatever were their names, the excitement 
seemed to rise to its height; and a number of little Jewesses, from 
the age of nine to thirteen, who were dancing in one of the streets— 
and apparently as a sort of corps de ballet for the pas-seul of a very 
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pretty Jewess of fifteen, attired in pale blue, with silver ornaments 
in her black hair—all ceased their delights, and headed by the latter 
young maiden, rushed in a throng to the edge of the pavement to 
clap their palms, and point and laugh ! 

“Ts all this meant for my cap?” said I, turning to my grave- 
looking driver, who was bearing himself like a British brick and a 
Spartan. ‘They ought to know better,” said he, driving on a little 
faster; “‘they must have seen Indian and other hot-country pas- 
sengers coming from the Docks before this.” As we approached 
better quarters the rudeness soon diminished, but not the steady 
looks and sudden glances. And now began a wonder on my 
part; for some of the head-dresses worn by young ladies—re- 
spectable, too, the driver assured me—were of the most outrageous 
description—almost frantic sometimes—but nobody stared at them. 
I have no patience to describe any more of the absurd wonderments 
displayed at so innocent a thing as a bit of white calico, and will 
therefore just say that we passed through the City, and up the New 
Road, and turned off towards Hampstead. We met an omnibus 
coming down the hill; when the driver, who seemed habitually a 
grave, stolid man, suddenly bent forward and sideways as we passed, 
and said to me, without moving a muscle, “ Are you the Pope of 
Rome?” This was intended for wit, I suppose. Of course I ought 
to have taken out my knife, and cut away the paltry cause of all this 
dull foolery ; but an obstinate sort of refusal to credit such nonsense 
as a reality—in fact a won'/fu/ness—prevented me. So I reached my 
destination, ‘‘ the observed of all observers,” till the very last box and 
package had been carried indoors—and exit white calico ! 

Next day, having occasion to go to town, I exchanged my much- 
insulted friend of the tropics for the regular stiff hat of the period. 
From this moment all the staring and what-not ceased. ‘The paths 
of life in populous places were smoothed ; and now comes my turn. 

Proceeding down the street, I met two fashionable young gentle- 
men, who each wore a little round-crowned, wooden-looking hat, 
precisely of the kind that the oyster-men of the lowest class often 
used to wear when I was last in England. Soon afterwards a grave 
and somewhat grey-haired gentleman in a carriage passed by, wearing 
just the same class of oyster-man’s hat of other days. But nobody 
stared at these hats. Turning down B Street, I met an elderly 
gentleman with two beards! They were about ten or twelve inches 
long, at each side of his face, and of the colour of Scotch snuff. He 
wore a dark rappee coat and waistcoat, Prince’s mixture trousers, 
and a China silk overcoat of Lundyfoot colour. On the top of his 
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head there was stuck, precariously, a little low-crowned gossamer 
nankeen hat ; the crown so very low that it suggested gum-arabic, or 
other artificial means of making it remain on his head. Evidently 
the wearer was 2 gentleman, and of position in society, but nobody 
looked at him! ‘Turning into P M , | saw a young gentle- 
man with a young lady, the latter appearing to carry something on 
her head. And this proved to be literally true. It was a deau-pot 
(I forget how to spell this obsolete word, but perhaps it will be found 
in the Icelandic dictionary), filled with all the brightest flowers of the 
season, in miniature. ‘The young gentleman at her side wore a tiny 
black hat of the shape of a boy’s paper boat, inverted, and at one 
side there were three little feathers of the Spanish cock. The 
passers-by never once turned to notice this surprising pair! Various 
laughable heads of gentlemen now appeared, wearing little low- 
crowned stiff hats above immense, black, bushy or flowing beards ; 
and several had two beards, brown, sandy or red, hanging from their 
ears to a foot in length over their shoulders, like epaulettes. 

It would be wrong not to say a word or two more about the head- 
dresses of ladies. Let the writer premise that he has seen the 
head-dresses of many celebrated squaws of the Hurons, the Chippe- 
ways, the Mohawks, the Tuscaroras, and other North American tribes, 
and very wild and picturesque they were; also the head-dresses of 
Mexican girls, and Maori girls—all very wild, but often quite beauti- 
ful; likewise the long locks and their adornments of many of the 
South Sea Islanders ; and great varieties of the gims and /ubras of the 
Australian aborigines. Being thus qualified to form an opinion, the 
writer begs to say, with the greatest possible respect, that the flowing, 
cascading, or plaited locks, all really growing from the heads of the 
daughters of nature, are in the majority of cases far more becoming, 
as well as far more beautiful, than the wonderful exhibitions of atro- 
cious art now so commonly witnessed in civilised life. Occasionally 
the latter are very graceful, and by a skilful compromise between the 
wild Indian style and the ancient Greek, a lovely and rich effect is 
produced by a suitable face ; but in general it must be said that the 
effect is far more ornithological than classical. Now you behold 
the elegant bravery of the pheasant (certainly not of the 4ev), the 
flaunting pride of the peacock, not to speak of the arrogant topknot 
of the cockatoo ; then there pass by, with stately air, the cassowary, 
and the red or yellow-crested helmet of the dodo. Indeed the 
yellow, red, flaxen, or immense black-crested helmets of several 
well-known classes of our feathered fellow-creatures, are continually 
seen; while for some it will be necessary to refer to a museum 
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—the stuffed-bird department. Yet nobody takes any notice of 
them! Nevertheless, the varieties are surprising. Here you may 
observe dark-brown hair plaited round the back of the head, with a 
horse-tail of light-brown hair, supposed to belong to the upper plaits, 
streaming or scattering itself down the lee side. of the symmetrical 
or otherwise-formed shoulders and waist of the top-heavy craft. 
There you may behold a lady on horseback, smilingly enduring a 
gentleman’s stiff black hat, fastened somehow upon her forehead, 
and sloping over her eyebrows, with a large brown, yellow, or tawny 
lump of something like a morbid swelling—in fact a tumour—sticking 
out behind. ‘The absentee of seventeen years will look in vain for a 
bonnet. ‘There is no such thing in London. Do the doctors recom- 
mend all this bareness for an English winter? (Ahem/) Often you 
may see young girls with their hair all flowing or flying down behind, 
and sometimes with beautiful effect ; on other occasions you may see it 
fastened back by a band round the foreheads of fashionable children, 
in a way that gives the effect of a face on a cocoa-nut, when the 
rough, hair-like covering is only partially removed. Strolling down 
P——- M——.,, a young gentleman and lady passed the writer, whom 
he really can never forget as long as he lives. ‘The gentleman sported 
a whitish, dough-coloured hat, the shape of a meat-pudding basin, 
with a narrow rim, and a red and green band round it, as if to keep 
the contents close within. He wore a small blacking-brush under his 
nose and over his mouth. The lady’s hair was arranged in an 
auburn plait round the head, above which was a fuzzy friz of yellow 
hair, terminating in a wild, hay-like flaxen nest of great size—a nest 
for a full-grown solan goose—and on the top of all was a soldier- 
doll’s black cocked hat, set a-slope, so that one end seemed to try 
and touch the bridge of her fair nose! Both parties, no doubt—and 
yet who knows ?—of the first fashion, and dressed in this style! But, 
except the writer, not a soul really seemed to notice them! Now, 
let nobody say these descriptions are at all over-coloured or over- 
drawn ; for the individuals are extant—the unobserved wonders of 
the time. There they are at the present hour; everybody can see 
them, if people will but open their eyes to all that is passing round, 
instead of concentrating their vision upon a mere calico cap-cover. 


Will the reader allow me to make a trifling extract from my Note- 
book ? 


** Tuesday, 8 15 a.m.—Out early for a turn, before breakfast. Saw a young lady 
of fashion, with three immense French rolls of crust-coloured hair upon the back 
of her head, come out of the door of a private house. She looked about for her 
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carriage, as it seemed. Suddenly she went down upon her knees! As I passed 
she was cleaning the door-steps. ‘Servantgalism’ come to this! 

“‘Wednesday, 1 20 p.m.—On the look-out for an omnibus to Richmond. 
Numerous omnibuses passed, but it was impossible to distinguish their destination, 
as they were covered all over with placards and large letters, relating to daily and 
weekly newspapers, mustard, sewing machines, cocoa, coals, Old Tom, Tussaud, 
Moses, ozokerit, starch, pills, balsams, and bottled porter. 

“Thursday, 4 45 p.m.—Overtook a very antiquated little gentlewoman, toddling 
along, very much hunched out behind, with excessively high-heeled shoes, and a 
little pointed hat, like an old witch in a fairy-tale. On passing the little de/dame, 
she turned out to be quite a young lady! Was informed that this grotesque 
deformity was intended to represent the beauty of the antique or Grecian grace !” 


Meantime, my case of colonial wine still remains in the Docks. 
Again and again have I written for it, and been down there, wasting 
my time, besides paying an agent to see to it, and all in vain; and 
finally threatening “‘ to write to the Zimes.” Even this threat has not 
produced the proper effect. 

Having a bill of exchange from one of the great banks of Mel- 
bourne upon the Bank of A in London, the holder presented 
himself, as it had now become due. It was at once stamped as 
“accepted,” and payable at the bank of Messrs. A., B., C., & Co. 
Entering the latter bank, and finding at length among the regiment 
of clerks the proper clerk in this case, the order was handed to him. 
“Gold or notes, Mr. Newcome?” “ Thank you, no. I don’t want 
the money.” “Will you like to have it in bills at one, two, or 
three months’ date?” “No, I thank you; I do not want the 
money.” He paused, and looked hard at me. “I wish to have a 
cheque-book, and open an account.” His countenance fell. “ Ah, 
you had better speak with the gentleman at the further end of the 
first counter.” Arrived at this extremity, a cross counter appeared, 
with glass-fronted desks at each end, and an opening in front. 
Putting down my order on the open space, a gentleman emerged 
from behind one of the glass-fronted desks, took up the order, 
examined it, and said, with a most pleasant expression, “ How will 
you have it, Mr. Newcome?” “Sir,” said I, “I do not want the 
money—I do not wish to have it. What I wish is to open an 
account with your bank, and to have your cheque-book.” His 
countenance changed. He put back the pen behind his right ear, 
and said, ‘‘ Have you any note with you?” “No,” I said; “none. 
I didn’t know that Australian notes would be received in London ; 
but I have some Australian sovereigns. What have I to pay?” 
“* Mr. Newcome,” said he, “‘ you misunderstand me. I mean a note 
of introduction.” This was astonishing. “Introduction? Why, 
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there’s the money—my accepted bill!” “True; and you can have 
the money.” “But I say that I do not want to have it. I want 
your dank to have it—take care of it for me—and give me a cheque- 
book.” He eyed me gravely. “Ah, that we can’t do; but wait a 
minute.” He left me standing with my anomalous order in my hand 
—good to obtain money, but not good to be received !—and moved 
towards a large side room, the front of which was entirely armour- 
plated with glass. Inside these were five desks, with five green- 
shaded lamps (broad day outside), and at each desk sat a grave, 
almost severe-looking personage in spectacles. After some con- 
ference, I was admitted to the presence of the five inquisitors. One 
of them rose with austere courtesy, and approached me. “ Mr. 
Newcome, it appears that you have not conformed to our regulations, 
as to bringing a note of introduction.” “No, sir; but I have 
brought the money.” ‘“ We really cannot receive it.” ‘ Not receive 
it, and yet be ready to pay it? Are you aware, sir” (here I dropped 
my voice instinctively, not liking to compromise the munificent 
clerk), ‘are you aware that directly I presented this order, I was 
offered my money—gold or notes? And the second gentleman, a 
superior officer, at once asked me how I would have it? Those were 
his words. But when I replied that I did not want any money, from 
that moment my troubles began!” This seemed too much for the 
gravity of the five inquisitors, and they all laid down their arms and 
smiled. One of them, indeed, played with his pen in almost a 
jocose state of mind. ‘We have no doubt,” pursued my interro- 
gator, with a smile, “that everything will be right, and perhaps you 
would oblige us with a reference. You see, this is a strict regulation. 
There might be reasons why we should not receive.” He paused, 
with a courteous air. “I comprehend, sir. The last gold-ship from 
Australia may have been robbed.” At this they all very nearly 
laughed out. ‘Yes, of course I can give you plenty of references, 
and within a stone’s throw. There’s Messrs. S and E , the 
eminent publishers.” The inquisitor shook his head. ‘ They have 
both been dead these ten years.” “True, true; I heard of it, but 
had forgotten. But there’s Messrs. C and Co., the ship-brokers 
of L Street.” “One of them has been dead these five years, 
and the other has retired into the north of Scotland.” ‘“ Indeed? 
Well, there’s Mr. E W-——,, the publisher, who has known me 
these twenty years.” “Ah, poor E WwW , he on’y died the 
other day.” “E W dead, too! and only the other day! 
Still, that’s as bad in this question as any longer period.” These 
sudden and to me very sad announcements, and of anything but an 
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encouraging tenor, were beginning to confuse me, when I suddenly 
recollected an old schoolfellow, connected with one of the principal 
publishing firms at the West End, and at once scribbled a few lines 
to him, requesting him to send a line to the bank of Messrs. A., B., 
C., & Co., just to attest the fact that I was “I,” and how long he 
had known me, and so forth ; adding, that my difficulty was in con- 
sequence of being unable to get money accepted in London, and 
that I had always imagined the difficulty was the other way. Hand- 
ing this note to be forwarded, I returned to the half-glassed counter 
where I had deposited my order, and requested a receipt. This was 
politely declined. ‘A few lines of acknowledgment then?” “We 
never do this.” “Not even a memorandum?” “We never give 
one.” In utter astonishment, I left the wonderful place called a 
London bank. 

Pausing abruptly at the first lamp-post, I went through a mental 
struggle as to whether I should not instantly go back and request the 
return of my order ; and should certainly have done this, but for the 
conviction that it would instantly have been handed to me, and then 
how wise I should have looked. Besides, one has great confidence 
in a first-class London bank. Next morning, a friend, learned in 
banks, informed me that a proper introduction was invariably 
required by all the large banking establishments, and that purse- 
proud G C , recently from Australia, had flown into a pas- 
sion on a similar occasion. ‘ Introduction!” exclaimed he to the 
manager of the great W. Bank, “why, I have an order upon 
you for 20,000/, and you tell me you will not receive me as a 
customer, and give ine your cheque-book!” “We certainly will not, 
sir; and you can take your 20,000/. somewhere else!” Not so 
polite as the five inquisitors who sat upon we. 

But to revert to those abrupt announcements of death (people 
quite taking it for granted that you must have known it, so that there 
was no need to “break the matter” to you), there were several 
others I had to endure soon afterwards. It may seem strange in 
certain cases of deep interest, when the news falls like a blow upon 
the heart—and perhaps may be literally a blow by the sudden shock 
it gives to the whole circulation—and more than strange, that we 
should generally bear it as well as we do. One reason for this 
strength must be, that by a merciful provision in our mental structure 
there is almost invariably, perhaps quite invariably, a degree of dis- 











belief attending a first hearing of such dreadful news. We could 
belteve at once in any bad accident and injury, but it is the terrible 
fiuaisty of death that we cannot immediately realise, and therefore we 
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always exclaim, “Dead? You don’t say so?” and repeat the name 
of the beloved one with all its endearing memories, as though so 
many good associations could never have passed away so abruptly— 
z.c., abruptly to our feelings on first being told. 

Again I sent stormy messages to the agent employed to get 
my case of colonial wine out of Her Majesty’s Customs, and then 
wrote to a merchant friend in Manchester, telling him my troubles, 
and that I intended to make them public. What a mistake it was to 
“tip” the under-officers before they had got my case safe out of the 
docks! A rich gentleman from Melbourne, who had once been a 
Minister of the Government, understood business much better, as a 
friend informed me. He had a great quantity of. boxes, and cases, 
and general luggage. Taking, therefore, his card in his left hand, he 
placed a sovereign under his thumb upon the card, so that the coin 
could well be seen shining,—and, walking up to the officer in charge, 
He soon afterwards took all his 


” 





he said, “ My name is 
luggage away, not a single package having been searched. And then 
he put back the sovereign into his own pocket! Clever and smart 
of him, no doubt, and morally worse than the other; but those who 
are practised in swindles upon a large scale, can easily accommodate 
these small matters to their consciences. He expects to be knighted. 
There is no duty upon “curiosities,” and having brought a num- 
ber of choice things of that class as presents, I sent a note to an 
old friend—Colonel Fielding, of the Fusiliers—informing him of my 
arrival ; expressing the pleasure I anticipated in again seeing him ; 
congratulating him upon his eldest son’s recent promotion in the 
Indian army ; complimenting him upon his proposed new method of 
boring rifles ; and, amidst other friendly gossip, requesting his accept- 
ance of some wallaby skins in their winter fur (my own hunting 
while resident on the Blue Mountains of Victoria); a fine specimen 
of the platipus (ornzthorynchus paradoxus), caught while napping on 
the banks of the Coliban river; and some potted sea-elephant’s 
tongue and trunk from the coast of Terra del Fuego. As we had 
always been intimate friends during many years, let the reader judge 
of my astonishment at receiving the following :— 


“Sir,—The cause of that outrageous attack upon me and my new 
rifle-boring system, in the South American Stickatnought bi-weekly, 
is sufficiently well known. Apart from this, your desertion of your 
proud-spirited nephew is an act I most entirely disapprove. With 
regard to your proposed presents, pray sell them for the benefit of 
your nephew, with my compliments. Touching the Black Forest 
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and the Bullarook, do not in future consider me at all-in the light 
of other days.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
“Davip FIELDING.” 
“To Francis Newcome, Esq.” 


Good heavens! What was the meaning of all this? I knew 
nothing in the world of any attack in the South American Stickat- 
nought ; and as to a nephew, I had long since ceased to have any 
such relation, in the sense implied. True, I once had a nephew, but 
the young gentleman of the proud spirit had entirely, of his own act 
and will, cast off all relations with me, at least sixteen years ago; 
partly because of certain incompatibilities of temperament, as he 
said ; partly because, during a period of those colonial vicissitudes to 
which everybody was subject, I had simply been unable to continue 
his allowance ; and partly from something admissibly derived from 
morbid imagination. Moreover, directly my return was announced, 
the young gentleman at once declared our estrangement as final. 
Again, what on earth was the drift of the touching allusion to the 
Black Forest and the Bullarook; and how did it touch me, except 
that I certainly had hunted the wallaby and native bear in those 
remote and savage regions? But what had all or any of this to do 
with the light of other days, and our old and, as I had naturally 
thought, sincere friendship? There must be something more 
beneath this. I wrote in vain to be illuminated by the light of 
present days, and finally left the Colonel to have “all the quarrel to 
himself.” 

Meeting L B at the sudden turning of a street, our recog- 
nition was immediate, although, having left him a slim young man, 
he was now rather portly. He said he was not in very good health, 
and also that his spirits were often depressed. I rallied him upon 
this, and said, among other sage and friendly things, that celibacy was 
very likely to be the cause, and that he should find a charming wife 
as soon as possible. ‘Why, I have long been married,” said he, 
“and have seven children.” How time passes! He looked at me 
with astonishment ; but how could I have guessed all this? It was 
soon my fate to be astonished at fine young women, whom I had left 
as children, and now with children at their side, almost the counter- 
parts of what they were themselves when last we met—a puzzle to 
the mind and the affections. They are the same, yet not the same ; 
and in some instances the mother is by no means the same, and the 
child, whom we never saw before, the very one we expected to see. 

At last my case of colonial wine was liberated by the Custom 
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House myrmidons; and it appeared, when all the incidental and 
extraneous expenses were taken into the account, that the simple 
duty of 1s. per gallon had caused me to pay at the rate of something 
like 5s. 6d. per gallon, besides the delay of a fortnight. Having 
been invited to pay a visit at Manchester, I wrote to my friend there 
to postpone the pleasure till I had made public, by means of the 
press, this abominable treatment in a country so boastful of its Free 
Trade, and where one hardly dare breathe a remonstrance (but wait 
a little!) as to some temporary “ protections” for struggling colonial - 
industries. Previously also to my trip to Manchester there were 
several re-unions with old friends to take place; and certain contre- 
temps attending my first dinner-party may be characteristic of what 
often happens to “ new arrivals” who have been long absent. 

Dr. Allspice knew me in a moment. We had not met for twenty 
years; but after the first effect has passed off, it is surprising how 
little change people sometimes find in each other. This was very 
much the case on first visiting my old friend Dr. L S ; 
but here the wonderment was six heavenly daughters, all dropped 
from the clouds since I last saw him! Similar presents had also 
descended upon Dr. Allspice, as suddenly appeared when we were 
driven home to luncheon, and he presented me to all his own “new 
arrivals,” including pictures, books, engravings, busts, and statuettes, 
apparently in every room from hall to upper story. Well, I was to 
dine with him, and an early day was fixed. He would invite cer- 
tain persons to meet me who had become eminent during my long 
absence, and the day was looked forward to by me with many very 
pleasant anticipations. 

The house was at St. John’s Wood ; a wonderfully different place 
from the wood I formerly knew. I am absolutely ashamed to 
describe the troubles that befel me on that dark, rainy night. At 
last I found the house! Rushing up stairs to the room I was to 

| sleep in, candles were lit at the toilet table, and then I saw the full 
L extent of my discomfiture. The extreme perspiration into which I 

















' had been thrown by hasty changes of vehicles and hurried walking, 
' had not only made me unpresentable, but the stain of the black silk 
' lining of an infernal new hat had given a mortified hue to my fore- 

head, made lines down my face, and trickles and splotches over my 
shirt-front. I rang the bell. A servant appeared. ‘Some hot water, 
Sir?” ‘“No—yes! Pray ask Dr. Allspice if he can come to me for 
| a moment.” My friend presently appeared. ‘ What has happened, 

Mr. Newcome? Shall I get you some brandy-and-water?” ‘No, 

thank you; it is not brandy that I require, but a shirt. Look at 
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me!” My tale was quickly told—all put to rights—and a very 
delightful evening ensued; the unmerited reward of my unsophis- 
ticated proceedings. 

It is easy to laugh at novices and new arrivals. Place an able 
seaman in the ranks of a regiment on parade, and what would he do? 


Or place a grenadier on the fore-top-gallant yard in a stiff gale of 


wind, and what would 4e do, if he did not fall into the sea? And 
how can one, resident for years in the back woods of America or the 
Australian bush, find his way by instinct in a wood of a very different 
kind, fo wit, “St. John’s,” where there are silent houses for miles 
instead of trees ; where there are no shops, or other open houses for 
miles ; and where you may walk about for miles on a dismal evening, 
without meeting half-a-dozen people, and not a soul to give you 
intelligible direction? By the kind foresight of Dr. Allspice I was 
driven next morning to my other friend’s house in the Avenue Road 
(Lower) ; but when about two hours afterwards I issued forth, again 
came my long walk through interminable lines of houses, till finally 
directed how to find park-gates some half-a-mile off. Then 
again the park—Regent’s Park—as a boy had been well known to 
me, but will anybody say that such previous knowledge could be 
any guide at present? On the contrary, it was misleading ; for what 
used to be is no longer visible, and what it has changed to has 
become too enlarged to bear the slightest resemblance. But luckily 
I recognised the steeple of Marylebone church in the distance! 

Arrived at my lodgings, a letter from my mercantile friend in 
Manchester was found among others upon my table. It concluded 
with these monitory words :— ‘Pray accept my more practical 
business experience as some friendly guide to you, when I assure 
you that the officers of Her Majesty’s Customs are, for the most part, 
very polite, considerate, honest, and prompt in attending to their 
duties. Your case is exceptional and accidental. On no account 
make public your vexation about your colonial wine. If you write 
to the Zimes, the editor will only drop your letter with a smile into 
his basket. But suppose that it chanced to be inserted, then this is 
what would happen. ‘The Custom House authorities would require 
you to point out the man who induced you to ‘tip’ him. After this, 
whatever punishment befel the offender, you would be fined 20/. or 
30¢. for giving a bribe ; indeed, I think the fine is 40/7” A long 
breath relieved me, while slowly the letter dropped from my hand, 
and fluttered down upon the floor. What a narrow escape ! 

Such are a few of the experiences of returned travellers. But these 
are only of the surface kind. There is something else. And this 
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something, though more important than all the rest, must only be 
entioned briefly, because it is neither wise nor kindly for any new- 
comer to present himself with a painful expression. But as it must 
be the fate of all Indian, Chinese, African, Australian, or other 
absentees of long standing, let them prepare themselves, not only for 
sad “changes of countenance” by death, but for that equally, and 
in some instances more lastingly painful change which they will here 
and there find in characters, manners, and habits of those whom 
they had formerly known and loved as very different sorts of persons. 
The individuals themselves will often be quite unconscious of such 
changes, and those who have constantly been in their society may 
also very naturally be unaware of the fact; but they have been 
gravely touched, within as well as without, by the unseen hand 
of Time, and “Oh, the difference to me!” and to the constant 
thousands of new arrivals after long absence from their native land! 


R. H. Horne, 


Author of ‘‘ Orton,” &c., &c. 
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THE SPECTRE. 


HEY saw a Spectre in the setting sun, 


Beheld it vast and splendrous, as with light, 
As with white light it burned. 





“To! here,” they cried, “is Glory, born of God, 
Inspiring noble aims and shining deeds ; 
What should we do but listen to its voice, 
And follow as it leads ? 


“ Ignoble are the arts and toils of Peace, 

Her hoarded fruits and harvests ripely stored : 
The sickle meet the masters of the world 

Is the man-reaping sword !” 


Forth in their might they poured, to meet a foe 
Worthy their prowess, worthy their defeat ; 

With clouds of hovering hosts the land was black—— 
They met as oceans meet. 


Two seas that crashing in tumultuous might, 
With hurling waves, and each to each a shore, 

Whereon live men were broken in the shock, 
And whelmed in spraying gore. 


And only with the dusk the tide went out, 
And left the dead and they that could not die, 
To the shrill winds that mocked them, and the rains 
Of a low, wailing sky. 


And the great winds were charged with blasphemies, 
The taint of blood was in the falling rain 

That could not quench the burning wounds of men 
Grown envious of the slain. 


And, lo! the Spectre, in the glimmering dawn, 
Stood robed in blood, as on the overnight, 
In ever-flowing blood that, in the blaze 
Of light, had glistened—light ! 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Those eyes of a great nation, westward turned, 
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KAULBACH. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. 


Kaulbach, in the foremost rank, holds the foremost 
y place. He was pre-eminently “the beloved disciple” 

of the great apostle of modern German art, and he 
has lived to justify, by the noble fruits of his life, the expectations 
which his great master cherished for him whilst as yet his genius 
was only in the bud. 

Wilhelm Kaulbach was born in the year 1805 at Arolsen, in the 
little North-German principality of Waldeck. His father, a working 
goldsmith, had himself an intense appreciation of and delight in art ; 
and, moved by these feelings, he ardently desired from the earliest 
days of his little son’s life that the boy should become an artist. 
But Wilhelm’s desire was to become a farmer, and he would willingly 
have learned to till the ground, and earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow rather than by the cunning of his hand. 

In 1822, however, when he was seventeen years of age, Wilhelm 
Kaulbach was sent to Diisseldorff. Peter Cornelius had at that 
time been elected president of the Academy, and it was at his feet 
that young Kaulbach had the privilege of sitting during the first 
years of his art-novitiate. His extraordinary gifts, however, soon 
attracted general attention, and, not only his fellow-students, but his 
beloved master prophesied with conviction that “the world would 
hear of him.” It is said that Kaulbach, even in these early days, 
exercised an almost magical influence over his friends and fellow- 
students by the “irresistible charm” of his amiability. In the year 
1826 Kaulbach followed his master to Munich, whither the latter had 
been called at the instance of the “‘Alte Ludwig” (then zof so old), in 
order that he might aid that genial monarch in carrying out the ideas 
which were to render his little capital so favourite a resort for lovers 
of art. Here, with others selected by Cornelius to carry out his 
designs, Kaulbach painted the frescoes in the arcades of the Hof- 
garten, the dome of the great concert-room in the Odeon, and an 
exquisite series of frescoes representing the myth of Amor and 
Psyche in the palace of Duke Max, the father of four lovely 
L2 
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daughters, of whom the Empress Elizabeth and the ex-Queen of 
Naples are best known to the world. 

These paintings made it clear that beauty of form and an exquisite 
gift of drawing were the distinctive marks of Kaulbach’s genius. 
Hitherto he had only appeared as a disciple (a disciple beloved and 
honoured, it is true),but bound and trammelled in a certain degree by 
the fetters which must necessarily be his so long as he was merely 
the exponent of another man’s mind. He carried out with spirit 
and love the orders of his master, but he longed to soar upon his 
own pinions to the realms whither Fancy or Imagination might lead 
him. The creative element in his nature, the energy of his genius, 
the imperious necessity which all the artist in him felt of giving 
expression to the genial originality that was also in him, combined to 
make him ardently long for a more independent field of action and 
forthwith to seek it. 

His “ Madhouse” made him famous; his //unnenschlacht, his 
“Fall of Jerusalem,” his illustrations of the Gospel, his Reynard 
the Fox,” showed the versatility of his genius and the grasp of his 
mind. The eminent skill he displayed as an animal painter in his 
illustrations of Reinicke Fuchs is such as might well arouse envy in a 
Landseer or a Bonheur, and is all the more remarkable in a man who 
had risen to fame as an historical and classical painter of the boldest 
and most ambitious type. 

But it is with no intention of giving a catalogue raisonnée of his 
works that these pages are written. 

In the year 1864 we were at Munich, and after inspecting all the 
art-treasures of that richly-endowed city we declared that our 
pilgrimage would not be complete if we were forced to depart 
without having seen the great master himself. ‘“‘ But that is simply 
impossible,” said one of our friends ; “he has been so bored by the 
inquisitive curiosity of travellers, so interrupted by the unscrupulous 
interrogatories of American and English and French visitors ; so 
wearied by the admiration and wonder and love and praise of all 
the dull Philistine souls who have come to gape upon him and 
torture him with their witless questions and vapid criticisms and 
remarks, that he admits no one; not even prime ministers or 
prima donnas.” 

It was discouraging, certainly. “And then,” said a fat German 
lady of our party, “he is so uncivil and so stingy, and so fond of 
beer. Oh, you surely would not care to see him! To see his 
pictures is much better, I can assure you. Fancy what happened the 
other day. The Prince of X-——— was passing through Munich, 
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and he and his suite paid Kaulbach a visit. He said he had nothing 
to offer them, unless they would like some beer. The Prince, 
wishing to be polite, and above all things not to appear proud, said 
he was very fond of beer. Kaulbach called a boy who was cleaning 
some palettes in the corner of the atelier, and said, ‘His Royal 
Highness would like some beer ; run quickly to the next beer-shop, 
and mind you bring enough.’ Then the Prince admired the artist’s 
genius, and said many obliging things to him; and when the beer 
was brought they all drank it very cheerfully together, pledging each 
other in the most amiable way (though the Prince’s adjutants were 
much disgusted at all this affability), Kaulbaci civil and smiling like 
the rest—but—he made the Prince pay for the porter! Now, what 
do you think of that ?” 

Everyone laughed except the stout lady who had related the 
anecdote, but she remained serious and indignant. “An artist!” 
she said; ‘no, I call that a common soul !”—-“‘ But you cannot be 
angry with him for liking beer; you all do that here, don’t you? 
J thought beer was an institution in Bavaria,” I said—“ And the 
Prince ?” she replied indignantly; “is a Royal Highness to be- 
insulted with impunity ?” 

“Well, he could afford it, you know; and besides, he helped to 
drink it.”—“ As to that, it was his amiability. But if you are so 
blind————,” and she turned away. 

“T think,” whispered Baron P———, “that I can manage it for 
you if you have really set your heart so much on seeing him. He 
often comes to my father’s house, and sits hours with him talking 
over the details of his historical pictures, asking my father’s opinion 
and advice, and explaining his designs and intentions. We will send 
in my father’s card, and are sure to be admitted.” 

We were admitted. But Kaulbach was not alone, in spite of all 
that had been said upon the subject. A very eminent Prussian 
statesman was with him-——-a man whose name was even then famous. 
The artist merely bowed to us, and continued his conversation with 
the Minister. 

““T am off to Vienna in a quarter of an hour,” said the latter, 
and I am infinitely obliged to you for sparing me so much of your 
valuable time.” Then they shook hands together, and the man of 
politics left us alone with the man of art. He immediately came 
towards us, and said simply, “ And now that I am at liberty, what 
can I do for you?” 

Whilst Baron P———— explained the object of the visit I had 
ample time to study the appearance of the man. He reminded me 
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not a little—at any rate in dress—of the astrologer in Piloty’s 
magnificent picture of “The Death of Wallenstein.” On his head he 
wore a small black velvet skull-cap, from beneath which his still 
brown hair escaped in long silky waves, and flowed over his shoulders 
@ Ja Rafael Sanzi. A long black velvet robe or gown fell from his 
shoulders to his feet ; it was bordered with fur, and in his hand he 
held a mahl-stick and a crayon. The slightly-aquiline features were 
animated by a clear delicate colour which glowed in the smoothly- 
shaven cheeks, and, in spite of the furrows about his eyes and 
mouth, gave him a semi-youthful appearance. ‘The eyes were dark 
brown, and, though not large, were marvellously piercing and keen 
and bright. His /out ensemble was picturesque and magister-like, 
and in his manner, as he turned to speak to me, I could discern 
none of that uncouth stirliness of which he had been accused. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “that I have nothing much worth the 
trouble of a visit to show you here. This picture of the //unnen- 
schlacht is too large to be seen well in such close quarters. But how 
do you like this portrait of the Princess of Hohenlohe? Portraits 
are rarely interesting to those who do not know the originals; but 
perhaps you are acquainted with the Princess ?” 

It was a full-length picture of a tall, dark-haired woman, with a 
face that had a tragic touch about it. An antique diadem, set with 
gems, crowned her heavy black hair; a long white veil flowed in 
transparent clouds about her shoulders. She was seated in a chair 
of classic shape, and her round white arms, adorned with massive 
gold bracelets, set with gems like those in her tiara, were laid upon 
the arms of the chair, which were terminated by panthers’ heads and 
claws. Her pale sea-green draperies flowed about her in majestic 
waves, and there was dignity as well as sadness in the half- 
melancholy smile that hovered about her lips, and in some degree 
counterbalanced the wistful mournfulness of the large dark eyes and 
pale cheeks. 

“It is scarcely like a portrait ; it looks—it looks 

“Well, what ?” 

“Almost too tragic for a mere portrait.” 

“Do you know her?” he asked, turning his sharp penetrating eyes 
suddenly upon us. 

“ No—and perhaps such a remark is misplaced 

“By no means. When people’s lives are tragic then the tragic 
element comes out in their faces; and countenances which have 
been nothing in their placid youth become terrible and characteristic 
as years roll on. Sorrow is a marvellous painter! He does not 
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flatter, but for all that he has the power of making something out of 
nothing. In that sense he is a true poet.” 

“ But,” said he, suddenly interrupting himself and changing his 
tone, “do you know my paintings in the Z7eppenhaus at Berlin ? 
No? Well, let me see if I can find photographs of some of them ; 
perhaps they may please you.” 

He went into a corner where there were a number of portfolios, 
and after a few minutes’ search came back to us with a large 
photograph in his hand. He set it up on a spare easel. ‘“ You will 
perhaps like this,” he said, “‘as well as any other. I have observed 
that English people as a rule are strong upon the Reformation; it is 
a subject upon which they love to discourse, and yet our Reformation 
was better than yours—(where is your Luther? Where your 
Melancthon ?), except, perhaps, as to results, and after all the 
result is the test. But if you care to listen I will explain it to you; I 
mean I will explain my design, and try to make clear that which at a 
first glance may well appear confused, so many figures being here 
crowded into so small a space. ‘This fault does not hinder the effect 
of the original. I had space, ample space there,” said the maestro, 
waving his hand largely from right to left; “large ideas and large 
subjects require a large canvas.” And he looked at.us shrewdly and 
smiled. “ Now, first of all, you must endeavour to realise,” he said, 
his face again serious and his manner earnest and composed ; “it is 
essential that you should realise one fact: namely, that history, with 
all its catastrophes, with all its marvellous inscrutable events, with all 
its intellectual struggles and crises ; with all its developments and 
absorptions, governed by laws eternal and unchangeable, is but the 
history of the development of the human mind as it progresses 
through darkness to light, from ignorance to knowledge ; from the 
slavery of precedent to the noble liberty of pure and perfect 
intellectual freedom.. This last epoch, the epoch of the Reformation, 
comes home to us ; it touches us more nearly, and in a more personal 
manner, than any of the other great epochs of the world can do. We 
live and move and have our being in a time which still feels the 
pulse and heart-throb of that time. We come from the primeval 
darkness of the early ages through the ever-lightening centuries to 
this result of what has gone before; and for this reason I have 
endeavoured to show, not only the theological aspect of the Re- 
formation in the well-known figures of her well-known representatives, 
but also to express the animated intellectual life which her birth- 
throes called into existence. The dark spirit of the middle ages is 
conquered—enlightenment has prevailed—the fetters have been 
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struck off. Here then you see a mighty building, the dome of which 
rises in lofty proportions, whilst the aisles and chancel terminate in 
steps, whose ascent is lost in the distant perspective. Here the 
centre figure of Martin Luther, holding aloft in his hand the Gospel 
which he so dearly loved, and for which he so boldly fought, is 
surrounded by Zwinglius, Calvin, and other Reformers. Here you 
see Dr. Bugenhagen (a name probably unknown to you) administering 
the Holy Sacrament to Frederick the Wise, John the Firm, Albert of 
Brandenburg, and others. Here is the warlike Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, and there you will recognise Coligny, the head of the 
Huguenot party, and a little further on Maurice of Saxony. But here 
again are figures which will specially interest you. I need not name 
them, for you have certainly already recognised the familiar figure of 
your Virgin Queen, accompanied, as you see, by Essex and Burleigh 
and the bold Drake; Archbishop Cranmer and that rough Scot, the 
uncompromising Knox, are also with her, for Scotland must have its 
representative too. And here ig the “Silent William” of Orange, as 
representative of the Netherlands ; a figure gloomy and dull in itself, 
but having also its place in history. And here, at the far end of the 
choir, on the highest steps, we see the martyrs and forerunners of the 
Reformation : Wycliffe, Johann Wessel, Petrus Waldrus, Arnold of 
Brescia, Abelard, Savonarola, and Tauler; and above these groups 
you see the Christians of the Reformation, who from their lofty 
position round the organ let the grand strains of their mighty hymns 
and psalms roll down upon those who had prepared a way in the 
wilderness, and made the paths straight for the religion of the new 
era. And here,” said the master, looking at us with a smile of 
contentment, and speaking in the waive Bavarian dialect, “hier 
haben sie a biss'l Fried!” It was, in truth, a bright spot of peace. 
Quite in the foreground stood the beautiful, the beloved, the mild 
Melancthon, and with him Zasius and Eberhard von der Tann, joining 
their hands together with joy-beaming looks over the Augsburg Act. 

We stood wondering at the marvellous depth of thought and 
comprehensiveness of the picture. Kaulbach had wandered away 
from us. He judged rightly that we required time to take in the 
various impressions conveyed by his rapid words. As he spoke he 
had pointed out one figure after another with the crayon he had in 
his hand, occasionally glancing at us to see if we took in the drift of 
his words. But now he went away and left us. 

On an easel near the window stood a crayon drawing from the 
poem of “Herrmann and Dorothea,” that most charming of all 
charming idylls. He worked at it rapidly for a few minutes, 
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retreated a step or two and looked at his work ; then smiled again, 
and, with an air of enjoyment, added two or three telling touches to 
the centre figure. As one looked at it one smelt the new-mown hay 
and the breath of the cows, and felt the warm sunset rays striking 
athwart the land, and saw golden motes dancing in the sunbeams, 
and felt as though one were reading a page of the “Vicar of 
Wakefield” after a chapter of universal history. We remained, 
however, where he had left us, and in a few minutes more he returned 
to his explanation. ‘But there was also a new birth for Art and 
Science,” he said, pointing to the figure of the laurel-crowned 
Petrarch, drawing from a sarcophagus the writings of the ancients, 
on whose theses Erasmus and Reuchlin founded the school of 
Humanists, and opened the way for those who should come after. 
“Here is your noble Shakespeare, the poet of the world, and Cervantes, 
and Ulrich von Hutten. And here, in the foreground, you see our 
worthy Niirnberger, ‘Hans Sachs, the cobbler-bard.’ In the side 
aisle, painting his Evangelists, stands Albrecht Diirer, and by his 
side on the same scaffolding you will see a face which you may 
perhaps recognise—it is that of a humble youth grinding the great 
master’s colours for him.” As he said this Kaulbach looked at us 
and smiled. ‘The face was his own. “And here, close to the 
scaffolding, you see the famous iron-worker, Peter Vischer, whose 
masterpieces, if you know Niirnberg, you will certainly also know; 
and here is the greatest of all the moderns (that is, to my mind), 
Johann Guttenberg, the inventor of printing. You will recognise 
near to him the great Italian painters—Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Raphael. But Art must not lead us to be ungratefully 
forgetful of Science. Here is the grey-beard Columbus, his, hand 
resting on the globes; here are Bacon and Paracelsus and Harvey, 
whose names are all familiar to you; and here you see Copernicus 
showing his solar system, and Galileo and Giordano Bruno, martyrs 
of science ; and ‘Tycho Brahe and Keppler, lost in contemplation of 
the harmony of the spheres.” 

Here he paused, and after looking steadily at the picture for a 
moment in silence, as though to test it and see if aught might be 
found wanting, he again left us to our silent contemplation. It was 
impossible to say much. He had said all there was to say, and 
praise or words of commendation would have sounded alike feeble 
and presumptuous. We felt that to linger longer would be unbecom- 
ing, and yet there was a fascination about the place, about the 
picture before us, about the suggestive thoughts he had put into our 
minds, that made us unwilling to break the spell. 
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He worked quietly away in his corner, and allowed us full freedom 
to look about to our heart’s content. An exquisite illustration of 
Goéethe’s “ Dora” was standing ready framed to be carried away to 
the picture gallery ; it has since been made familiar to the world in 
the charming “Goethe Illustrations,” of which we all know the 
photographs. But the original was inexpressibly more beautiful, 
both as to colour and warmth and life, than any copy or photograph 
could be. 

We stood before it, lost in pleasure. The distant view of the 
Greek galley, the messenger-boy climbing the hilly strand, and 
calling to the loiterer to come; the pigeons pecking amongst the 
stones of the broken fountain and about the floor of the summer- 
house ; and Alexis, with his classic head-dress, clasping the exquisite 
Dora to his heart—raising her in his strong embrace, so that she is 
forced to stand on the very tips of her delicate sandalled feet, whilst, 
in her complete surrender at the first call of all-imperious Love, she 
has dropped the corner of her apron, and the fruits which she has 
culled for him are rolling to the ground ; the shadow of the fluttering 
vine-leaves on the wall, the glowing sunshine without, the complete 
absorption of the lovers within; the strength and manly grace of 
Alexis, the loveliness and sweet feminine beauty of Dora; but above 
all the marvellous impression of glowing nature, ardent love, and 
yet most chaste self-oblivion in the exquisite female figure, in which 
complete surrender, and yet all the tenderness of maiden modesty 
were marvellously combined. 

“Do you like it?” asked Kaulbach, coming to the spot where we 
stood. Did we like it ? 

Suddenly the artist stooped, and bent his head so close to that of 
my neighbour, looking at her so fixedly, that I felt the reflected glow 
of the colour that rushed into her cheeks and spread up to the very 
roots of her hair. She was a young countrywoman of my own, and I 
felt for her as I saw the painful blush spread and deepen. Still 

- Kaulbach held his head close to hers, stooping slightly, his piercing 
eyes looking at her with a scrutinising, but quite unfathomable gaze. 
Then, slowly dropping them an inch or two lower, he said, as though 
in reference to her brooch, “That is very pretty! Is it not a 

Murillo ?” 

“Yes, a copy I believe of some famous Madonna and Child in the 

Florentine Gallery,” she answered, much relieved. 

“Ah, very pretty! but I did not mean the Murillo,” he said sotto 
voce, as she moved away. “That is just the face I have been 
looking for; I cannot finish my great picture without it. It is not 
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that the face is beautiful, or even handsome, or pretty, but it is the 
face I want.” ‘This was said in a low voice to Baron P 

“* Ask my cousin, and I am sure she will sit to you,” he replied, 
“‘and will feel deeply honoured ; it is not every day that a Kaulbach 
finds a face to his fancy.” 

The artist smiled and bowed. “No,” he said ; “the lady has just 
told me that she will be beyond the Alps to-morrow ; it is useless 
to make the request.” 

Then we took our leave, and with many thanks quitted the 
presence of the great artist. 

“To think,” said Pamela some months afterwards, when we 
recognised, or thought we recognised, in the figure of Eleonora 
d’Este the majestic presence of the Princess of Hohenlohe, “ to 
think that I, too, might have had my portrait painted by Kaulbach.” 

‘But not linked in memory with Torquato Tasso !” 

**Who cares for Tasso ?” 

“Well, it is too late to think of it now. You should not have gone 
over the Alps, my dear.” 

But Pamela could only shake her head in speechless regret. “Oh 
the pity of it, the pity of it.” 





A DAyY’sS DEER-STALKING ON THE 


BLACK MOSS. 


SAYS ET those who will, tell of the delights of salmon-fishing 
a) how there is an expectancy in every cast, a sovelsy in in 
5 every form that your fly takes as it lightly falls on the 
<r water, followed-—alas ! but too seldom—by the welcome 
pull, ogi whir of the reel, as the fish takes out yards and yards of 
line; how the monster's struggles grow fainter and fainter, till he is 
at last landed by the careful “John,” who, gaff in hand, has stood 
watching the exciting contest without moving a muscle of his 
countenance, and whose sole remark, as he takes a huge spoonful of 
snuff, is, “ A twanty-eight punder, and as bright as a new saxpence.” 
Others, too, write of the quick forty minutes over the grass country— 
write, as only our most popular authors can, words that make your 
pulses leap and your blood thrill, as it does only thrill to that 
grandest of all music—the opening burst of a pack of foxhounds. 

Let me in humbler strain narrate the plain unvarnished tale of a 
day’s deer-stalking in the highlands of Inverness—a spot round which 
some of my happiest memories linger—of the kind and cheery host, 
unsurpassed by none in jest and song when, the day’s toil ended, we 
gather round the blazing peat, pipe in mouth, to compare notes on 
the day’s doings, and talk of those still to come. How often have I 
stumbled, drenched with rain, into that hospitable lodge, cold and 
wearied with the long trudge home after a hard day on the hill, to be 
met with the anxious query of “ Blud ?” and cheery greetings hardly 
to be postponed till such time as a hot bath and dry clothes had 
made one feel less miserable as to one’s habiliments ; but not even 
the desire to be dry and warm once more prevented me from linger- 
ing among my friends one night in September to tell the following 
tale, which, as the stalking season has just ended, may not be 
unacceptable to some of Zhe Gentleman's readers. 

It was on a bitter day in this unusually fine autumn, when the 
long-delayed rain had at length come, that I started with Donald the 
stalker, and Jemmy the ghillie, for a day on the celebrated Black 
Moss. A brisk walk of five miles up the glen (where we saw two or 
three lots of deer on the ground of our afternoon beat) brought us to 
the spot from whence the Moss is generally spied, when, sitting down 
and taking out my glass, I desired my companions to go still farther 
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up the hill, where they could command the whole of the ground, of 
which I had but a partial view. 

After a spy of about twenty minutes, I discovered a group of deer, 
and amongst them a fine stag, but at too great a distance to dis- 
tinguish his points. After contemplating them for some ten minutes 
more, and taking my bearings, my stalker returned, but with so 
doleful a countenance, that it was plain that what I had observed 
had been overlooked by him. “What news, Donald?” I inquired. 
“Well, there’s just not a beast on the ground,” he replied. ‘ Gently, 
my friend. I have one.” “ Indeed ; and where is he?” And when 
I pointed in the direction, he added, “ But I’m thinking that will be 
the beasts we put out of the glen this morning.” ‘“ Not if you call 
yon hill part of the Black Moss,” I replied. But I saw that notwith- 
standing our many stalks together, he did not place that confidence 
in my discrimination that I could have wished. Nevertheless, he 
took a long and sweeping survey, and again overlooked them. 
“Take my glass, and look one hundred yards to the right of that 
sheep.” Watching his face, I saw it suddenly change and brighten. 
“You have him, Donald?” I exclaimed. “I have indeed; and 
a bonnie beast he is!” After a short consultation we commenced 
our stalk, and taking a considerable circuit, and having approached 
the deer within a few hundred yards, we ventured to take another 
look, and found that they had all risen. Another long crawl 
brought us within a hundred yards of them, and as we thought they 
were disposed to shift their ground, we determined to take the first 
chance; but the stag did not seem disposed to give me a fair shot. 
At length I fired, and to my great disgust saw him and his hinds 
gallop off. My heart sank into my boots, and Donald’s dismay was 
written on his face. 

I will not weary my readers with our long and tedious walk till we 
found our next lot of deer, which consisted of eight stags feeding by 
themselves on our afternoon beat. Twice in one day was I destined 
to see more clearly than those more accustomed to the hill; for while 
crawling down a wet burn in the attempt to approach them, I seized 
Donald by the leg, and pointed to our morning stag quietly reposing 
in the midst of his hinds. Here commenced our difficulties ; the 
eight stags on the opposite hill commanding our position, the others 
a little lower down immediately in front of us, so that we could but 
wait—and wait we did for three mortal hours in as cold and wet a 
spot as could well have been selected ; but having, as we thought, 
discovered that our stag was a Royal, we determined to equal the 
patience of Job himself. When some of the hinds began to feed 
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towards us our prospects brightened, to be as soon extinguished, 
when they composedly laid down within ten yards of us. Many a 
stalk have I had spoiled by a sheep, that true “curse of Scotland ” 
in the sportsman’s eyes ; many a one, too, by an old cock grouse, that 


** Tll-omened bird, who from a mossy hag 
Blatant did crow, 
Scaring from us the noble-headed stag 
Feeding below ;” 


but never did I find myself in such a position as this. In about half 
an hour more our stag rose, but instead of feeding towards us, he 
moved slowly away to our right, with a hind and calf, till at length 
disappearing into a hollow, I proposed that we should make a rush, 
so as to be within shot when he again emerged. It was a desperate 
expedient, but such was the astonishment of our most unwelcome 
neighbours when we suddenly sprang to our feet, that they stood 
staring till we reached the spot for which we had made. We then 
had the satisfaction of seeing first the hind and calf, and then the 
stag, slowly emerge, and giving me this time a more favourable 
chance, the crack of the rifle was followed by the well-known “ thud” 
which told us our patience had been at length rewarded. Cold and 
wet were all forgotten when, after galloping a short distance, the stag 
rolled over, and rushing in to despatch him, we found, not a Royal, 
but an Emperor, with fourteen good points. 

It was now growing late, our stag having kept us well employed 
for six and a half hours; I therefore suggested that we should leave 
Jemmy to do the honours of our departed hero, and that we should 
look for the deer we had put out of the glen in the morning. After 
a walk of a mile or more, we found them feeding below us, but the 
light was by this time so dim that we could not distinguish the 
stags from the hinds. Our only hope was to make a circuit and get 
below them, which we accomplished. I picked out as well as the 
light permitted the best stag, and as he stood for a moment on the 
sky-line pulled the trigger, and he fell dead on the spot. While 
running in without stopping to load, Donald caught sight of another, 
which fell to my remaining barrel (the one was of eight, the other 
nine points), making as satisfactory an ending to as good a day’s 
stalking as ever fell to my lot to enjoy. 

The head of the Emperor, beautifully stuffed, in company with 
many of his subjects, adorns the walls of my shooting-lodge, several 
hundred miles to the south of the hills where he reigned so long. 
Never shall I forget the moment when I stood within a hundred 
yards of the embodiment of Landseer’s most glorious picture—a 
living “ Monarch of the Glen !” 





ON SOME PRAYERS AND PROMISES 
TO PRAY. 


>) URING the session of 1870 the number of public 

petitions presented to the House of Commons was 

19,891, which (taking the working days in the session 

at 120) gives an average of 165 petitions per day. 
per that this is not a very exceptional session is shown by the fact 
that in 1869 the number, though not quite so large, yet exceeded 
18,000. 

It is the task of the members who serve on the Public Peti- 
tions’ Committee to examine this enormous number of prayers and 
promises to pray as they come in, and to report upon them twice a 
week to the House, picking out from so huge a quantity of chaff 
any grains of wheat which they can find ; such grains being, we fear, 
as rare as Gratiano’s reasons. For which of their sins Mr. Charles 
Forster and his associates have been sentenced to such penal service 
we know not; but unless their offences can be proved to have been 
of very unusual enormity, we are inclined to think them somewhat 
hardly dealt with. 

The reader who is accustomed to see in his daily paper the long 
list of petitions presented and ordered to lie on the table has pro- 
bably never troubled himself to ask how long they lie there, or what 
ultimately becomes of them. . It is, however, on these and on some 
cognate and similar dark questions that we undertake now to throw a 
little light. 

3ut first—what is a petition, and what is not? The House has its 
uncodified laws on this subject as on so many others. A complaint 
of wrong, a remonstrance, a protest, can only be received and be 
recognised as a petition on condition that it suggests and prays for a 
certain specific remedy. Thus the journals of the House tell us— 


‘* Fuly 10, 1843.—A Member offered a remonstrance. Mr. Speaker said, 
‘That the custom was this, that whenever remonstrances were presented to the 
House, coupled with a prayer, they were received as petitions; but when they 
were offered without a prayer, the rule was to refuse them.’ He added, ‘ That 
there was a Standing Order, requiring that the prayer of every petition should be 
stated by the Member presenting it ;’ from which it is obvious that a prayer is 
essential to constitute a petition.” 
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Hence the reader understands that an averment that the fetitioner 
really does pray is indispensable; but why he should also, as he 


‘ always does, go the length of saying that he “will ever pray,” is not 


apparent. There is no “standing order” which requires him to 
keep on to that unreasonable extent, or, indeed, interferes with his 
giving up whenever he is tired. 

For the convenience of intending petitioners, we note here a few 
more of the principal regulations of the House in regard to petitions. 

1. Petitions must be in the English language, or accompanied by 
a translation which the Member presenting it states to be correct. 

Per contra, however, though Parliament will not undertake to 
understand any language but English, the petitioner may write that 
language as badly as he likes. The only penalty he pays for his 
freaks of spelling, or grammar, or occasional incoherency, is that 
his petition, if printed at all, will be printed as it stands, his pecu- 
liarities being indicated by asterisks anda foot-note,—“ Sic. in orig.” 

2. Petitions must neither be printed nor lithographed. In 1817 
printed petitions to the number of 486 praying for a reform of Parlia- 
ment were rejected on that account (that they were printed, namely), 
and the practice has since been rigorously adhered to. 

3. They must not be interlined or erased. Members must take 
the compositions of their constituents as they find them, and must 
not attempt to polish them. Thus: 


“* August 12, 1831.—Notice being taken that there were certain erasures in a 
petition, and the Member who presented it being called upon by Mr. Speaker to 
account for the same, stated that he had made those erasures, considering the 
language of the petition too strong, it was ‘ordered that the said petition be 
withdrawn.’” 


4. The resolutions of the House respecting signatures are numerous, 
and some of them nota little curious. Thus entries occur frequently in 
the journals of petitions being rejected for the reason that “the said 
petition has not any name signed thereto.” Now this seems reason- 
able enough ; yet probably all such petitions were sent up with some 
hundreds of signatures. ‘The rock on which the petitioners split was 
that they failed to take care that at least one signature was written 
upon the skin or sheet on which the petition itself was written ; 
which omission is unpardonable. 

The House puts itself, in fact, in this matter in rather an absurd 
position. It says authoritatively— 

‘* Signatures to petitions purporting to be affixed ‘by authority,’ ‘by consent,’ 


or in any similar manner, or signatures written on slips of paper and pasted on 
petitions, are not reckoned amongst the signatures.” 
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Practically, however, no such regulation as this can be carried out. 
All petitions of any magnitude are made up of several sheets pasted 
together, and if the Committee adhered to their rule they would 
count only those on the first sheet. But all are counted alike. 
Even in the case of those monster petitions which are so unwieldy 
that it is impossible to keep them in the form of one single roll, no 
objection is taken to their being presented, if needs be, in half a 
dozen rolls; none but the first having any petition whatever at the 
head of it, or being, in fact, anything but a collection of autographs 
which might have been got together for any purpose under the sun. 

The compromise which the Committee seem to have come to 
therefore is that they will accept any number of signatures on loose 
or pasted sheets, provided they have one or two written first on the 
petition itself—not otherwise. 

There are some suggestions and improvements so very obvious 
and simple that one can never hope to see them adopted, otherwise 
one would have expected the House to have long since reversed its 
standing order, and declared that all petitions (with the exception 
perhaps of those from private persons in respect of personal griev- 
ances) shad/ be printed, and that the text of the petition shall stand 
at the head of every sheet of signatures, the whole being arranged 
not papyrus fashion but book fashion. 

Two other resolutions of the House, of ancient date, go more 
nearly to the root of this matter of signatures, and run thus— 


“* November 14, 1689.—Resolved, That all petitions presented to this House 
ought to be signed by the petitioners with their own hands, by their names, or 
marks.” 

“* Fune 2, 1774.—Resolved, That it is highly unwarrantable, and a Breach of 
the Privilege of this House, for any person to set the name of any other person to 
any petition to be presented to this House.” 


These resolutions open up the great question of forgery, about which 
we shall have something to say by and by. 

5. A petition must not have any letter, affidavit, or other docu- 
ment attached to it. 

6. It may not allude to debates in either House of Parliament. 

7. It must be respectful, and temperate, and free from offensive 
imputations upon the character or conduct of Parliament or the 
Courts of Justice. 

_ Some petitioners show their respect for Parliament by beautifully 

illuminating their petitions, and by adorning them with eagles, swans , 

angels blowing trumpets, and similar caligraphic elegancies. ‘These 

painful labours are, however, not necessary, and it is doubtful if they 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. M 
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are regarded by the Legislature with that respectful admiration which 
the artist anticipates. 

Some put their trust in parchment, believing, doubtless, that no 
material of less toughness would stand the wear and tear to which 
their petitions must be subject in passing from member to member 
and being carefully perused from day to day. But this too is vanity. 

No petitioner need be afraid to exercise whatever economy he 
thinks fit, either in stationery or penmanship. The House does not 
regard cheapness or slovenliness as disrespectful. 

For example, amongst petitions presented this year we have ex- 
amined one that was handed in by Mr. Whalley, on March 17, and 
is certified by his respectable autograph. It is signed by a Wesleyan 
minister on behalf of a meeting held at New England—wherever that 
may be. Its prayer is that education may be free and unsectarian ; 
and this prayer finds utterance in a very illegible handwriting on the 
back of a very flimsy printed hand-bill announcing a lecture in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, New England, by Mr. G. Goodwin, of Peter- 
borough, called “An Evening with the Puritans.” Whether there 
was a design of serving Mr. Goodwin by bringing him thus indirectly 
before the notice of Parliament, we cannot say; but there would 
appear to be nothing to prevent any one from petitioning in lead 
pencil on the back of a play-bill, or on his disused paper collar. 
And doubtless Mr. Whalley would present such documents if the 
forms of the House were otherwise complied with. 

Having thus indicated to the reader on what conditions he may 
petition, we can do him no greater kindness than in adding the time- 
honoured advice of Mr. Punch, namely, that he abstain. 

Many people do not abstain, however. It may be worth while, 
therefore, to mention briefly what becomes of petitions after they 
leave the petitioners’ hands. 

First,—the presenting Member signs his name on the back (or is 
supposed to sign it), as a sort of guarantee of good faith. In point of 
fact, his name is as often as not written on it by somebody else. 

Then at the proper time he “presents it at the table” of the 
House, and is authorised then and there to make a statement of the 
parties from whom the petition comes, the number of signatures 
attached to it, and the material allegations contained in it, and to 
read the prayer of the petition itself. Inasmuch, however, if Mem- 
bers availed themselves of this right no other business could possibly 
be transacted, the ceremony of presentation has by common con- 
sent resolved itself into this: The Member walks up with his petition 
or bundle of petitions to the table, but instead of putting his burthen 
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on it, he shoves it into a big bag that is conveniently placed for its re- 
ception, and then walks back to his seat without a word. It is only in 
exceptional cases that any greater formality is used than this. When 
the bag is full it is removed by an official of the House, and an 
empty bag put in its place. After which (it will be satisfactory to 
the petitioner to know that) provision has been made by Parliament 
that all petitions shall be folded into a uniform shape, suitably 
endorsed, tied up in bundles of one hundred, deposited in the 
Journal Office of the House, and subsequently scheduled. What 
more could any body wish? 

Mr. Forster and his friends have reason to wish that nothing more 
was counted necessary. But, before the scheduling stage is reached, 
the Committee have to hold their inquests ; and it is on the result of 
their labours, as embodied in some thirty reports per session, with 
copious appendices, summaries, classifications, indexes, &c., that our 
article is mainly based. 

The petitions presented on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
are examined by the Committee on Thursday, and the report on 
them is published on the Saturday following. Petitions presented on 
Thursday and Friday are examined by the Committee on the Mon- 
day, and the report on them is published on the Wednesday 
following. 

The Committee print, in appendices, all petitions which are worth 
printing, and a great number which are not. An abstract is given 
of such as are not printed z# extenso, and marks are placed in the 
reports against all such as are similar to any that have been printed. 
In each report the number of petitions and signatures on each sub- 
ject is brought forward, and the current petitions and signatures are 
added to them, and the totals given. Finally, this patriotic and 
devoted Committee declare that “all petitions are carefully read, and 
compared with others that have gone before,”—-which we will hope 
is not strictly true.* 

We dare not ask what would be the effect upon our own mind of 
reading 876 petitions praying us to nominate a select committee to 
inquire into monastic and conventual establishments, and 985 peti- 
tions praying us quite as earnestly not to do so; of reading 182 


* We may as well note here what ultimately becomes of the documents. They 
are kept from session to session, to the dissolution of each Parliament, then 
destroyed ; so that if a Parliament is moderately long-lived it may accumulate among 
its treasures upwards of a hundred thousand petitions. And this refers to the 
House of Commons alone. The House of Lords has its own private treasure 
trove; of which we know nothing. 
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petitions in favour of marrying deceased wives’ sisters, and 67 against ; 
of varying these with reading prayers to remove Colney turnpike gate, 
to take into our serious consideration the law of hypothec, to protect 
land birds and sea birds, to inquire into the system of telegraphy 
invented by Mr. Charles Griffin, to repeal the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, to extend the Contagious Diseases Acts, to right the wrongs of 
the Nawab of Jangeera and Jaffrabad. But if we had read all these 
we should not have done a hundredth part of that which is appointed 
as the task of the Public Petitions Committee in every session. 

It is only natural to ask in regard to such exhaustive labours, Cuz 
bono? ‘To what does it all tend? Do all these petitions teach us 
anything we did not know before; or do they darken knowledge? 
What influence have they or ought they to have on the course of 
legislature ? 

For example, the Education Bill of the past session has been 
the means of drawing upon the House of Commons no fewer than 
7,347 petitions signed (or professing to be signed) by about 800,000 
people, praying for all manner of contradictory things. Had Parlia- 
ment one ray of light from these as to the real feeling of England on 
the great Education question which it would not have equally had 
without a petition at all? There is no scheme and no shade of 
opinion on this question whose advocates have not been able to 
produce petitions by hundreds and signatures by thousands; hun- 
dreds of petitions praying for alteration of the bill in the way of 
extending denominationalism ; hundreds praying for alteration in the 
contrary direction ; hundreds praying that denominationalism may 
be left as it is. What can the Committee do but reckon up the 
signatures, count the petitions, make lists of them, and arrange them 
as they do in neat tabular statements? And of what use are the lists 
and the tabular statements when made? What can or ought Parlia- 
ment to do in such a case but go its own way, regardless of all the 
petitioners alike ? 

Take again the subject of the Contagious Diseases Acts. It is a 
very nasty subject, which is being worked in a very nasty way by a 
certain organisation ; and it has contributed to Parliament during the 
present session 817 petitions for the repeal of the existing acts, pur- 
porting to be signed by 590,338 people. On the other side there 
are only three petitions against repeal, signed by 187 people. Does 
even the most earnest opponent of the Acts pretend that public 
feeling on the subject is in anything like the same proportion, for 
and against repeal, as are the petitions ? 

We examined in the Journal Office of the House of Commons, by 
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the friendly furtherance of the officers of the House, one petition on 
each side of this question. From the 817 praying for repeal we took 
one from the town of Birmingham, presented by Mr. Geo. Dixon, 
to which were appended 2,584 names—we would have said 2,584 
signatures if we could, but on looking through it it was very evident 
that a large proportion of them were not signatures, but only pre- 
tended to be. They came in groups of four, or five, or six; such 
groups evidently representing the several members of a family or 
household, and being palpably all in one handwriting. Had the rule 
of the House been enforced, this petition would have been rejected. 
The question which we should like to ask about it is, How many 
of the names appended to it are those of young children? How 
many are those of people who really know anything at all about the 
Contagious Diseases Acts beyond what was told them by the society’s 
agent who waited on them for their signatures ? 

Against repeal there have been, as we said, only three petitions 
presented during the session, and that one of the three which we 
examined was headed, “The Humble Petition of the Undersigned 
Fallen Women within the Borough of Portsmouth,” and bore the 
signatures of 177 of the sinning sisterhood. It spoke to their having 
unfortunately stood within the provisions of the Acts, and been sub- 
ject to the treatment therein provided; in respect of which they 
offered not complaints but thanks, as for a compulsion which they 
had found a blessing ; for which reason they say— 


“*Your petitioners humbly pray your honourable House that the Acts may not 
be repealed, but that increased facilities may be afforded for extending the benefits 
of refuges for women of an unfortunate class.” 


Everything about this petition indicated its genuineness. More- 
over, every Emily, and Mary, and Julia amongst the petitioners did 
at any rate understand the subject she was petitioning about. And 
we confess that, however monstrous it may seem, we thought every 
signature of these poor, forlorn, outcast sinners was of more value 
than ninety-nine or even a whole hundred signatures of just persons 
who knew no sin, and consequently knew nothing of what they were 
praying for. 

Then there is the “Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill,” about 
which many well-meaning people are, and have been for some time 
past, greatly exercised. Last year they sent up to Parliament 3,867 
petitions in favour of the bill. This session they have sent up a 
further contribution of 1,512, and boast that they have altogether 
collected upwards of a million signatures; while against the bill 
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there have been presented only 38 petitions in all, signed by a paltry 
15,000 people. We say nothing about the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the measure they propose ; but when they ask us, and ask the legis- 
lature, to accept their million signatures (unvouched, unwitnessed, in 
any way) as proof that the country is on their side, we say that it is 
merely proof of their own industry, of the energy of their touts, of the 
strength of their pecuniary resources. A million have signed. That 
certainly is very creditable to the organisation which has induced 
them #% do so. The remaining twenty-five millions, or whatever the 
number may now be, it would appear have not signed. It is not 
denied that Mrs. Partington mopped up some portion of the Atlantic 
Ocean. But she on her side must admit that the main body of the 
water escaped her. 

Again, there is the bill for Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. 
The Petitions Committee might be pardoned a prayer on their own 
account that the sisters of deceased wives might be promptly immo- 
lated, as a short way of removing the causes of the existing difficulty. 
Last year the opponents of the bill sent in 210 petitions, humbly 
showing that its supporters were incestuous, lawless, and godless. 
The supporters of the bill lodged 208 petitions (only two short of the 
other side), humbly showing that the opponents of the measure were 
sanctimonious hypocrites. ‘This year the petitions in favour aré 182, 
while there are only 67 against. The petitions in favour are, how- 
ever, always much more numerously signed than those against ; the 
one side having collected in the two sessions about 38,000 signa- 
tures, while the other side has only got 3,500. The petitions on 
both sides may be described, to adopt the auctioneer’s famous 
description of his works of art, as curious examples of “ bigotry and 
virtue.” We hope, for the Committee’s sake, that the supply is 
nearly exhausted. 

The British Museum is another very fertile seed-plot. The mere 
list of petitions presented last session against its being opened on 
Sundays occupies some twelve columns folio of small print in the 
index to the Committee’s report. And the list is a very curious one. 
Beginning with Aberdeen and ending with Yarmouth, it takes in all 
the letters of the alphabet, and all the counties of the island.  Bir- 
mingham sends eighteen petitions, Exeter eight, Glasgow twenty-one, 
Liverpool contents itself with six, and Manchester with only one. 
All these towns, together with Stow-on-the-Wold, and other places 
of importance, no doubt consider themselves to have a certain pro- 
prietary right in the stuffed monkeys, and, being themselves a long 
way from Bloomsbury, feel it easy to abstain from looking at their 
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treasures, and pleasant to put a safe-guard in the way of those whose 
consciences are less tender than their own. But in what way does 
the “ Association for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind” 
find itself aggrieved by the proposal? It would not surely put their 
clients at any greater disadvantage. In what manner do the 
“Aged Pilgrim Friends’ Society” find themselves threatened? What 
obstacle is it that the “Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews” thinks would be put in its way by opening the museum on 
Sundays? All these and others, to the number of 826 petitions, are 
in the list, and the number of signatures appended is 150,973. The 
number of petitions on the other side is 128, with 62,459 signatures. 
And it is noticeable that while the congregation of every country 
chapel seems to have taken the alarm, and constituted itself forth- 
with one of the keepers of the conscience of London, praying that 
London may not be allowed to go to perdition v7é Bloomsbury, the 
petitions in favour of Sunday opening proceed, with scarcely any 
exceptions, from London itself, from the people who have a real and 
personal interest in the question, who set some value on the privilege 
for which they ask, and who think they may be trusted out of leading- 
strings. ‘There are thirty-eight petitions from those who, despairing 
perhaps of attaining Sunday opening, ask only that the museum be 
open on three evenings in the week. 

We notice also one other petition which seems to hit the right nail 
on the head, and go to the root of this matter very shrewdly. It 
is a petition praying that Parliament will be pleased “to reject all 
country petitions against opening on Sundays.” If this not un- 
reasonable prayer were favourabiy heard, the numbers fro and con 
would be very different from those now shown in the summary. 

These are but a few of the subjects which stand out most con- 
spicuously in the Committee’s reports. To indicate with any sort of 
fulness the wonderful variety of things which people pray for would 
require a volume instead of a magazine article. We, however, note 
here, without comment, the number of the petitions which have been 
presented during the past session on some other subjects of general 
interest :— 


In Favour. Against. 


Women’s Disabilities Bill. (To confer the elective 

franchise on women) ss £2. 2 = 
Monastic and Conventual Establishments. “(Nomina- 

tion of Select Committee). .. 985 ... 876 
Post Office. (For alteration as to ‘Sunday labour) <<, a _ 
Intoxicating Liquors. (To — their sale on 

Sunday) ... a oo Regd .:. 18 
Vaccination Acts. (For repeal) . mm. «.. << 
Married Women’s Property Bill. (To amend the laws) rr. 
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Of course every session has its special subject or subjects. This 
year it has been, as we have noticed, Education. Last year it was 
the Irish Church. The bill which became law last year was the 
excuse for sending to Parliament 138 petitions in its favour. The 
petitions which were presented in opposition to the measure, and 
prophesied all manner of evil if it were passed, reached the enor- 
mous number of 2,972. Does anybody think that the same people 
would now get up and sign an equal number of petitions to repeal 
the Irish Church Bill ? 

One pleasant item we note as indicating that people do sometimes 
pray aright. Last session there were 73 petitions in favour of the 
“‘Sea Birds Preservation Bill,” and only 2 against it. This year the 
movement is begun in favour of “ Land Birds ;” but as yet counts 
only one petition,—namely, from the town of Hull. This, however, 
is a subject of which we shall probably hear more. Hull has the 
honour of being pioneer, but will not long stand alone. 

When we first looked at this subject, we were not without hope of 
being able, by investigating the record of past petitioning, to educe, 
as observers have educed a law of storms, some sort of law of 
petitions—the two subjects being indeed not altogether dissimilar. 
Those questions, for example, which give rise to: only a few 
petitions, moderately worded, and not always numerously signed, 
are the questions for the most part on which the petitioners 
best deserve attention. These moderate entreaties stand for the 
gentle, wholesome breezes to which an attentive mariner sets his 
sails. But when petitions pour in by thousands, and are signed 
by hundreds of thousands—when the petitioners rage furiously 
against men and measures—then the wise pilot takes in sail and 
lets the storm blow itself out. And as there is no calm like that 
which usually follows a great storm, so there is no neglect and for- 
getfulness so complete as that which usually overtakes a subject 
which has produced an immoderate growth of petitions. Further 
than this it does not seem wise to pursue the analogy. 

A violent storm may of course drive a ship into port. And in 
like manner the very noisiest clamour of petitions may sometimes be 
a clamour for what is right. But both these cases are exceptional. 
Storms usually drive to destruction. And where clamour is very 
loud experience would seem to indicate that it is a clamour for 
something which ought not to be granted. 

How do these clamours arise? Are they ever spontaneous and 
genuine? How far is the prevailing system of getting up monster 
petitions by paid agents legitimate and rational? Who are the 
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people who sign these petitions, and under what circumstances do 
they sign ? 

The writer of this paper cannot remember that he has ever signed 
more than one petition to Parliament. His excuse for signing that 
one is that he was very young, and had not the least idea what it 
was about, having indeed been caught at the door of a place of 
worship, and instructed so to sign along with other small boys, and 
old women of both sexes. But some people must surely sign a 
great number, and on a great diversity of subjects. Is it really that 
they feel their woes to be intolerable ; or do they receive any modest 
pecuniary compensation ? 

Some very curious evidence came out before a Select Committee 
in 1865, illustrative of the way in which signatures are collected, 
and the way in which the collectors are sometimes paid. 

There was an Indian prince at that time who had a grievance 
against the British Government—as indeed there always is an Indian 
prince in that predicament. This one was called “ Azeem Jah, 
Nawab of the Carnatic.” He claimed £116,000 per annum, and 
the Government had only allowed him £15,000 per annum. 
Whether he was treated too ill or too well we know not. The 
remarkable circumstance which we here notice is, that though the 
people of this country are usually but slenderly informed about 
Indian princes and their histories, there burst forth at once from all 
parts of Britain indications of the most intimate acquaintance with 
the wrongs of this particular Nawab, and most earnest prayers that 
they should be righted. So prayed all the great towns—Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Halifax, Nottingham, Edinburgh, and a 
dozen others. So prayed a great number of little towns—Romford, 
in Essex ; Woodbridge, in Suffolk ; Great Munden, in Hertfordshire ; 
Wrexham, in Denbigh; and many more. So prayed the City of 
London in three petitions, the City of Westminster in four, and all 
the metropolitan boroughs and parishes separately, to the number of 
upwards of a score. It seemed highly creditable to the national 
sense of right and justice. 

A Sadducee of the Journal Office, however, not believing in this 
sudden access of virtue, looked curiously at some of the petitions, 
and was much struck with the strong family likeness they had to 
each other. A select committee was appointed to examine them, 
and this unbeliever gave evidence thus :— 

‘*T opened the petitions and examined them, and I suspected from the appear- 


ance of the signatures that they were fictitious or forged. I saw the names of 
civil engineers, architects, clergymen, and other people residing in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Houses of Parliament ; and I thought it was rather odd that they 
should sign the petition, because it does not relate to a subject which excites very 
general interest. I thought it strange that there should be such unanimity on such 
a subject. Then I found that about every sixth signature to this petition was 
written in blue ink, and I thought that was rather curious, because it was in a 
peculiar handwriting, and the signatures in blue ink appeared to me to be in the 
same handwriting.” 


The Committee called before them many gentlemen whose names 
were affixed to the petitions, and they said they had not signed them, 
or given any one authority to sign for them—that in fact they knew 
nothing whatever about Azeem Jah. Thereupon the Committee 
called in the eminent Mr. Netherclift (reckoned the most cunning 
judge of handwritings of the day). And his opinion, after examina- 
tion of nineteen of the petitions, was that they were for the most 
part the work of a Mr. George Morris Mitchell, an agent who had 
been employed to collect signatures, and of one or two others, his 
assistants. He supported this opinion by many minute and technical 
reasons ; instancing the uniformity of certain capital letters, small 
letters, and finals, and said in evidence :— 


“*My conscientious and unprejudiced opinion is that the said George M. 
Mitchell has, by disguise and otherwise, written hundreds of the signatures to the 
several petitions. . . . . I would call particular attention to the Christian 
name ‘ George,’ of which there are numerous examples, throughout the petitions. 
The identification is most remarkable. It is an observable fact also that imme- 
diately after a sloping or running-hand signature, follows one written uprightly, or 
inclining the reverse way. ‘This occurs over and over again. I can point out 
numerous instances. I believe that about three different hands were employed on 
these petitions, making, of course, some allowance for many of these signatures 
being genuine; that is to say, the handwritings of the parties they purport to 
be. . . . I think from the experience I have gained in examining these 
petitions that I am fairly within compass when I say that at least a third of these 
signatures were written by the said George M. Mitchell. Of one or two of the 
petitions I should say that he wrote half the signatures to them ; but taking the 
whole I should think he wrote about one third of them. It appears to me that a 
number of pens were kept in requisition for the operation of fabricating these 
signatures ; steel pens and quill pens, coarse and fine, for black ink, and the 
same for blue ink, to produce contrast. Three or four hands at work with these 
materials could easily manufacture thousands of signatures.” 


‘These strong opinions of Mr. Netherclift were confirmed by much 
evidence, direct and indirect. It appeared that the Nawab’s prin- 
cipal agent was a gentleman bearing the name of Modelliar (a some- 
what inauspicious name, especially when the exigencies of printing 
stick a hyphen in the middle of it), and that the agent’s agent was a 
solicitor of the name of Strutt, who, in 1851, had been found guilty 
of- forging signatures to an Aylesbury election petition, and expressed 
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his contrition (for being found out) at the bar of the House of 
Commons. Also that Mr. Strutt had paid Mr. George M. Mitchell 
for his assistance at the rate of one penny per signature, which 
accounted quite philosophically for Mr. Mitchell’s industry. Mr. 
Strutt himself, however, was not paid by Mr. Modelliar at any fixed 
rate per signature, but only at a fixed rate per petition. This came 
out in cross-examination of Mr. P. Marshall, one of Mitchell’s 
assistants, by Mitchell himself, thus :— 


MITCHELL: ‘‘ Now will you tell the Committee what petitions were divided 
into two—some were divided into two and some into three?” 

MARSHALL: ‘The Pimlico petition, the Westminster petition, the City 
petition, and the Hackney petition, I know were, and I think some more, but I 
will not be certain. I know these were divided, some into two, and some into 
three. Mr. Strutt said that he was paid four guineas for getting up each petition, 
and if the names on each petition even exceeded a thousand that he should not 
get anything more out of them, and he wanted them divided so that he might 
make more money.” 

MITCHELL: ‘‘ Mr. Strutt stated that to you?” 

MARSHALL: ‘“‘ He stated that to me on more than one occasion.” 

“They were divided ?” 

‘* They were divided at his request.” 

‘*So that if a petition had 1,000 names to it he received twelve guineas instead 
of four guineas?” 

‘* Yes, provided it was divided into three, or if divided into two, he would have 
eight guineas.” 


And thus we arrive at a very sufficient explanation of the large 
number of petitions on behalf of Azeem Jah which emanated from 
the metropolis. Mr. Strutt estimated the total number which had 
been got up in the kingdom at 120, of which he thought from fifty 
to sixty had been got up through his own agency. 

The end of the business was, that Messrs. Mitcheli and assistants 
were committed to the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms for breach of 
privilege of the House, and afterwards discharged, as Sir William 
Fraser complained, with a few complimentary remarks. Mr. Strutt 
escaped the Serjeant-at-Arms on this occasion, but neither does it 
appear that he got any complimentary remarks. 

On the whole it is to be supposed that Azeem Jah took little by 
his petitions. 

Intending petitioners may, however, find much encouragement in 
reading these reports, as they will see with how much ease they may 
get their petitions presented. This evidence, for example, is 
interesting :— 


**Mr. John Marshall called in and examined. 
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CHAIRMAN: ‘‘ What is your position in the House of Commons ?”—‘ Mes- 
senger in the Journal Office.” 

‘* Mitchell sent you some petitions ?”—‘‘ Yes.” 

‘*How many did he send?”—‘‘ A man came down to the Journal Office with a 
bundle of petitions in his hand—” 

** A consignment of petitions ?””—‘‘ Yes.” 

** About how many ?””—‘‘ About a dozen.” 

“* Did he say who he came from ?”—‘‘ He said he came from Mitchell, and he 
brought a note.” 


The witness takes the bearer of the petitions to the Superintendent 
of the Members’ Waiting-room. This official is himself examined 
before the Committee, and hands in the following note, addressed to 
himself by Mitchell, with the consignment of petitions :— 

‘* 134, Fenchurch-street, E.C., 


**13th March, 1865. 
“DEAR SIR,— 


** Will you be pleased to let the accompanying petitions be 
given to the Members for presentation to-night ; it is at their request they should 
be left ; and be pleased to get rid of them all, if possible, to-day, as the Azeem 
Jah case stands for to-morrow. You will much oblige, 

**Yours, &c., 
** Mr. Cove.” “Gro. M. MITCHELL. 


And in due course the petitions are “ got rid of,” as requested. 

The honourable G. W. Leslie, M.P., speaks to still less formality 
being necessary when petitions are presented through him. His 
evidence runs thus :— 

CHAIRMAN : Did you present any petitions to the House relating to the claims 
of Azeem Jah ?”—‘‘I presented a petition from Pimlico.” 

**Can you state from whom you received that petition ?”—‘‘ It was given to me 
by the messenger of the cloak-room.” 

**Did you receive any letter asking you to present that petition ?”—‘‘ No.” 

** It was handed to you by the messenger in the cloak-room, and you presented 
it ?”—** Yes,” 

“You do not know from your own knowledge whether the signatures are 
authentic or not ?”—‘‘ No, I do not.” 

**Can you assign any reason for that petition being sent to you?”—‘‘ No, I 
cannot. It was addressed, ‘Mr. W. Leslie,’ outside.” 


The reader will probably have no difficulty in assigning a reason 
why petitions should in future ot be sent to the honourable member. 

Neither, as we imagine, ought there to be any difficulty in assign- 
ing reasons why the present rules and practice of Parliament, in 
regard to public petitions, should be considerably modified, and the 
“right of petition” subjected to a few wholesome restrictions. 

Might it not be practicable, for instance, to provide that all 
petitions should distinguish voters from non-voters; men from 
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women, and children from both. That signatures should in every 
case be accompanied by the address, and profession, or description 
of the person signing. ‘That some security should be had for the 
petitioner having read the petition, or had it read to him. That we 
should know which petitions are got up by paid agents and which 
are not. That Members presenting petitions should take some steps 
to ascertain their genuineness, and should, except for very cogent 
reasons, decline to present any petitions from other constituencies 
than their own. 

A few simple changes like these would surely tend to mitigate 
some of the crying evils of the present system, and render it more 
difficult to obtain by clamour that which sound statesmanship refuses. 

As for the “right of petition” itself, we presume to lay no rash 
hand on it. It is notoriously one of our chief palladia, and what 
would happen to the country if it were taken away we have not the 
least idea. But as regards the 19,891 petitions of the present 
session, we may ask, without offence, might not England have been 
saved by means of a somewhat smaller number? Is not the right 
used somewhat lavishly? Is there not some indication of its 
becoming a public nuisance ? 

RoseRT Hupson. 





HONITON LACE. 


EW people need reminding for what Honiton is famous, 
as they are whirled through its delightful valley, which so 
strongly impresses the traveller who here first makes ac- 
quaintance with the varied scenery of Devon. Westcote 

(who died in 1674), after a somewhat fanciful derivation of its name 
from “ Honey Town,” quaintly tells us that “here is made abundance 
of bone lace, a pretty toy now greatly in request, and therefore the 
town may say with merry Martial— 


“*¢Tile ego sum nulli nugarum laude secundus.’” 
***Tn praise for toys such as this 
Honiton to none second is.’ ” 


There was a brisk trade for this lace in Charles the First’s time ; the 
town was noted also for woollen manufactures. In the coaching days 
Honiton was more flourishing than at present ; steam has much injured 
it as well as its staple commodity, by the introduction of machine- 
made bobbin-net lace. Lacemaking, however, is not confined to 
Honiton, but extends over a large triangular district of south-east 
Devon, from the little village of Seaton at the mouth of the Axe river 
along the coast by Beer, Branscombe, Salcombe, Sidmouth, and 
Otterton to Exmouth, including most of the villages between Honiton 
and the sea, and especially the town of Ottery St. Mary. It even 
reached to Lyme Regis in Dorset, where at the end of last century 
lace was made as high as four or five guineas a yard, which rivalled 
Brussels in estimation : “a splendid lace dress for the late lamented 
Queen Charlotte was fabricated at Lyme,” says its historian, “ which 
gave great satisfaction at Court.” 

We purpose to supplement our personal knowledge of the manu- 
facture of Honiton lace by some of the lore connected with it con- 
tained in Mrs. Bury Palliser’s admirable “ History of Lace,” a book 
which is simply indispensable to all who are curious on the dainty 
productions of which it treats. 

The usual type of Honiton lace consists of sprigs made separately, 
like Brussels lace, on a pillow, and then afp/iguéd or sewn on to a 
net ground. In the last century this was a plain pillow-ground made 
of the finest Antwerp thread, which in 1790 cost £70 per pound, 
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though even more has been given for it. Eighteen shillings a yard, 
scarce two inches in width, was paid for this ground. The ordinary 
way of paying for veils of this fabric was (as jewellers now weigh 
sovereigns against gold chains) by spreading shillings over them, and 
giving as many as covered the lace. The last specimen of this 
“real” ground made in Devon was the marriage veil of the late Mrs. 
Marwood Tucker, about forty-five years ago. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that workers were procured to make it, and the ground of 
it alone, which resembled a series of small circular loops alternating 
with straight threads, cost thirty guineas. At present the sprigs are 
generally sewn, as they are completed by the workwomen, on blue 
paper, and then united by another hand, either on the pillow by 
“‘cutworks ” or “ purling,” or else joined with the needle by various 
stitches. The patterns of these sprigs are in the first place pricked 
with needles on a kind of shining brown millboard known as “ parch- 
ment paper,” by women, who often devote themselves exclusively 
to this branch of the business. Among the commonest sights of a 
fine summer evening in East Devon are the lacemakers, each seated 
at her door, with their lace-pillows (which resemble thick circular 
pads) on their laps, and the small children around them on their little 
stools, all busily occupied in making these sprigs, whether “ turkey- 


tails,” “blackberries,” or “stars.” Similarly in winter the steady 
“click, click, click,” of their pins proceeds from every cottage, just 
as in a Nottinghamshire village is heard the incessant jar and rattle 
of the stockingers’ frames. Virgil’s words will complete the picture— 


‘*Tnterea longum cantu solata laborem 
Arguto conjux percurrit pectine telas.” 


Let us first see how Honiton obtained the manufacture for which it 
is so famed. As with silk-weaving and blanket-making, so Honiton 
lacemaking was introduced into England by the Flemish refugees from 
Alva’s tyranny in the sixteenth century. The delicate fabric whose 
secret they brought with them was called in England at first passa- 
mayne, or bone lace, because, says Fuller, sheep’s trotters were used in 
making it instead of wooden bobbins, which had not at that time 
been invented. The Devon lacemakers, on the contrary, say from 
tradition, that when these refugees taught lacemaking in their county, 
pins, which were so indispensable to their craft, were too dear for 
general use, so their place was supplied by the bones of fish cut into 
proper lengths. Even in those days the lacemakers were mostly the 
wives of fishermen living along the coast, and they naturally betook 
themselves to what lay closest at hand, in preference to using pins, 
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which, by a statute of 35 Henry VIII., were not to be sold at more 
than six shillings and eightpence per thousand, and so might be 
thought to have been within the reach of their purses. At the present 
day pins made from chicken bones are employed in Spain, and in 
Portugal also bone pins are used. The curious bone pins and 
skewers frequently disinterred from pre-historic barrows (as in Mr. 
Laing’s recent researches in Caithness) can hardly prove, we fear, 
that our brachycephalic ancestors decked their damsels in lace, except 
to advocates of De Maistre’s theory of a buried civilisation. How- 
ever this may be, Shakespeare, who forgot no feature of English life, 
(unless it be smoking, to which habit his plays contain no allusion), 
speaks of 


“ The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their threads with bone.” 


The primitive bone pins of their forefathers were in use in Devon 
until a recent period, and, curiously reversing the process of their 
introduction, were only renounced in favour of boxwood ones on 
account of their costliness. Bone lace quickly became fashionable. 
Among the New Year’s gifts presented to Queen Elizabeth in one 
year of her reign, we find “a petticoat of cloth of gold, stayned black 
and white, with a bone-lace of gold and spangles, like the wayves of 
the sea.” An old inventory of a shop at Darlington contains an 
entry, “ Herring-bone lace, value 504d.” 

Flemish lace was formerly manufactured in England over a much 
larger area than at present. From Cambridge and the adjacent shires 
of Northampton and Herts, by Bucks, Beds, and Oxfordshire, lace- 
making spread to the southern and western counties, Wilts, Hants, 
Somerset, and Devon. It even reached Launceston. Beyond this 
regular track a kindred sort of lace was made at Swansea, and a few 
more places in Wales, and again at Ripon, but in all probability these 
were relics of conventual times, when embroidery and lacemaking 
occupied the one sex as exclusively as illuminating and transcribing 
MSS. did the other. At present the trade is mainly carried on over the 
greater parts of Beds and Northamptonshire, and in parts of Oxford- 
shire and Bucks. Government elicited a good deal of information on 
lacemaking by the Commission on the Employment of Children in 
Manufactures, which is to be found in their published report. The 
number of persons employed in the entire lace-manufacture of the 
Kingdom is estimated at 150,000, and in these four counties at 25,000. 
The business is taught to children at lace-schools, which are for the 
most part managed with harshness and oppression. In Beds these 
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schools are far more considerable than those in Devon. Four or five 
are often found in the same village, which contain from twenty to thirty 
children each. They are now inspected by Government. Katherine 
of Arragon, when in retirement at Ampthill, took much interest in 
lacemaking, and taught many of the women there the art of producing 
it. Her memory is still gratefully cherished by the Bedfordshire lace- 
makers. On “Cattern Day” (St. Katherine’s, 25th Nov.) they hold 
merry-makings and eat cakes called “ Cattern cakes” in her honour, 
alleging from tradition that the queen, when the trade was dull, pro- 
vided a wholesome stimulus by burning all her lace, and ordering 
her ladies to do the same. In Bucks, Olney—Cowper’s Olney—is a 
special seat of the manufacture ; since 1851 it has been noted for its 
black lace. The trade has now passed away from Wilts and Dorset, 
save that at Charmouth, a coast village near the Devon frontier, a 
few workers remain. We have already stated that Lyme Regis, 
which in the last century rivalled in its point laces Honiton and 
Blandford, has now quite lost the art. It could produce no workers 
to fabricate the marriage lace of the present Queen. 

Passing more particularly to Honiton lace par excellence, it is curious 
to find that, although the manufacture came from Holland, the name 
of one of the earliest English lacemakers which has been discovered 
(about 1561) is a Mrs. Minifie, which is a pure Devon name. In the 
Honiton registers, however, towards the end of the sixteenth century — 
there appear various patronymics of undoubted Flemish origin, many 
of which still flourish in the place. Some of these are Burd, Genest, 
Raymunds, Brock, Couch, Gerard, Spiller, Murch, Stocker, Maynard, 
Trump, and Groot. We can testify to their occurrence also at Colyton 
and Ottery St. Mary, which are both of them great seats of the manu- 
facture at present. The trade remains for several generations in 
some families; thus an old lacemaker was discovered at Honiton, 
whose “turn,” or wheel for winding cotton, had the date 1678 rudely 
carved on its foot. It is worth mentioning in connection with 
winding cotton that Devon was formerly famous for its spinning. 
“ As fine as Kerton (Crediton) spinning,” is a proverb in the county ; 
it is upon record that 140 threads of woollen yarn spun in that town 
were drawn through the eye of a tailor’s needle which was long 
exhibited there. Several of the early lacemakers, as was customary 
in so many other trades in those charitable days, left money to be 
annually distributed amongst the poor. The inscription over the 
body of James Rodge in Honiton Churchyard will illustrate this— 

*“‘Here lieth ye Body of James Rodge, of Honiton, in ye County of 


Devonshire, Bone lace seller, who hath given unto the poor of Honiton P’ishe 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. N 
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the benyfite of £100 for ever, who deceased ye 27 July, A.D. 1617, etatis sue 
50. Remembe the Poore.” 

The lace of this James Rodge and his contemporaries consists of 
large flowing guipure patterns. 

Although Honiton lace was very celebrated in old days, it is curious 
that the only examples which Mrs. Palliser could find in Devon 
of lace-adorned figures, either in painting or sculpture, were the 
monuments of Bishop Stafford (1398) and Lady Doddridge in Exeter 
Cathedral, and of Lady Pole in Colyton Church. This latter village 
has always been renowned for its lace ; Churchill’s dragoons, during 
the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, are said to have stolen 
from one shop there lace to the amount of £325 17s. 9@. Like all 
trades, Honiton lacemaking is subject to depression. It received its 
first check about the beginning of the American War, 1778, when 
the caprices of taste in George the Third’s reign diverted ladies’ 
attention to foreign lace. To remedy this the Society of the Anti- 
Gallicans was founded, which distributed prizes for bone and point 
lace of native manufacture, and proved most beneficial to the lace 
trade. But the invention of machinery for lacemaking was the 
greatest blow administered to the genuine hand-made fabric. Mr. 
Heathcoat in 1809, after his machinery at Loughborough had been 
destroyed by the Luddites, established a factory at Tiverton for 
bobbin \ace (so called because made of coarse thread by means of 
long bobbins) greatly to the injury of the pillow-made lace for the 
next twenty years. The lacemakers have employed 2,400 hands in 
the town and neighbourhood of Honiton (writes Lysons), but now, 
1822, not above 300 are employed. It was at this period that the 
debased sprigs, called by the workers “ turkeys’ tails,” “ frying pans,” 
“ bullocks’ hearts,” and so forth, were introduced into Honiton lace, 
instead of the beautiful leaves and flowers copied from nature, which 
had hitherto distinguished it. It is difficult to induce the Devonshire 
workwomen even now to forego their prejudices in favour of these 
conventional sprigs. Mrs. Palliser tried in vain to provide some 
families with new patterns of roses and leaves, instead of the old 
senseless ‘‘ Duchess of Kents,” “ Brunswicks,” or “ snowballs,” which 
so extensively prevail. 

It has been already stated that Honiton lace, like Trolly lace—which 
differs from it, however, in being composed of coarse thread—is made 
on a pillow by the aid of boxwood pins. These are often curiously 
marked with names or initials branded upon them. “ These bone or 
wood bobbins,” says Mrs. Palliser, “some ornamented with glass 
beads, the more ancient with silver let in, are the calendar of a lace- 
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maker’s life.” A romance frequently lives in each pin ; this one being 
stamped with a lover’s name who presented it perhaps long years ago, 
this one bearing a grandmother’s maiden name, another showing by 
its stamps that it has descended from two or three generations, and 
soon. In the sedentary, uneventful life of a lacemaker it is touching 
to note these cherished evidences of romance and sentiment. 

The picturesque village of Beer, near the chalk headland of the 
same name, so famous of old for smugglers, is now celebrated for its 
exquisite Honiton lace. Here the Queen’s wedding dress was made, 
at a cost of £1,000 ; it is composed of Honiton sprigs connected on 
the pillow by a variety of open-work stitches. The Princess Royal, 
Princess Alice, and Princess of Wales also wore wedding dresses 
of Honiton point made at Beer and the neighbourhood. Capital 
workmanship in this lace was shewn at the International Exhibition 
of 1862, but the patterns were conventional and clumsy, arabesques, 
medallions, and poor imitations of nature. Hence may be traced in 
great measure its decline in public estimation, though its costliness 
must always militate against its general use. In consequence of this 
deficiency prizes were offered in connection with the Bath and West 
of England Society for natural work in Honiton lace, which produced 
such admirable specimens that the Queen ordered them to be sent to 
Windsor Castle for her inspection. Little encouragement is given to 
the Devon lacemaking trade by the resident gentry, not, we think, 
because “the air is soft and balmy, and the inhabitants an apathetic 
generation, alone to be roused by famine or some other calamity from 
the natural somnolence of their existence,” as Mrs. Palliser states. 
There is doubtless truth to a certain extent in this, but more probable 
causes seem to be the costliness of the article, and a dislike in the 
higher classes to encourage the habits of pauperism, neglect, and im- 
providence engendered but too often by its fabrication, which induce 
the women to leave their natural sphere as housewives and adopt the 
lace-pillow in preference. A new branch of industry has lately been 
developed in Devon—viz., the restoring of old lace. Many of the 
exquisite mantles and flounces to be seen in the London shop- 
windows are made up in Devonshire of old tattered fragments of lace 
“needled ” and afp/iguéd to one another on the lace-pillow. 

Trolly lace, which, as we have said, is made of coarse British thread, 
unlike true Honiton, used to be manufactured by men in Devonshire, 
especially at the little villages of Woodbury and Salcombe, but lace- 
making is now almost exclusively a feminine trade. At the former 
village a colony of workers fabricate imitation Maltese or Greek lace. 


From very tender years children are taught to make Honiton lace in 
N 2 
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what are termed lace-schools. The little things collect in a dame’s 
room, and under her tuition, frequently seconded by a cane, are 
taught the mysteries of the art. They are apprenticed to the trade 
in Devon at eight, nine, and ten years of age (but in Bucks and Beds 
commonly at six years, often at four and five), earning nothing in their 
first year, and sixpence per week in the second. Afterwards they 
are paid so much per sprig, the price varying with the demand, value 
of cotton, &c., but being generally 114d., 2d., or 3d. per sprig. “I 
can make four turkeys’ tails a-day, and get 114d. for each,” a girl of 
ten lately told us with pardonable pride. A child of five years old 
will earn a penny in four hours by making six “flies.” One master 
in the trade is said to employ as many as 3,000 of these workthildren. 
A clever adult hand will easily earn a shilling a-day at her lace-pillow 
in good timres; in many parts of Devon, however, the work is paid 
for on the truck system. The average earnings of a quick hand may 
be put down at three shillings or three shillings and sixpence a-week. 
At Valenciennes the workers used to toil in underground cellars from 
four in the morning till eight at night, and scarcely earn tenpence 
a-day. The abuses connected with the lace schools were lately 
exposed by the Children’s Employment Commission. It was found 
that the hours of work in them were generally excessive, and the 
atmosphere extremely bad, owing to the crowded state of the small 
rooms in which the children work. Discipline is rigidly enforced, 
and in some schools, in order that the lace may be kept clean, the 
children sit without shoes on brick or stone floors. These causes, 
coupled with the constrained position of the worker, who must bend 
over the pillow which rests in her lap, lay the seeds of illness and 
frequently of consumption in after life. The mortality amongst the 
laceworkers of Devon we can testify, from personal knowledge, is 
large. They are thin and sallow, inclined to that bold, false indepen- 
dence which is always engendered when women neglect the domestic 
virtues. The children are often defiant and disobedient to parents, 
and, on the whole, the occupation of lacemaking cannot be called one 
favourable to morality. 

The trade is subject to great fluctuation in Devon, brisk demand 
and high prices alternating at the caprice of fashion with depression 
and even stagnation. The experience gained from the exhibitions 
ef late years proves that if Honiton lace is to hold its own against 
foreign workmanship, it must improve in the character of its designs. 
It must become more artistic. This can only result from extension of 
educational advantages. At the Paris Exhibition two beautiful cases 
of Honiton lace, or, as it is known abfoad, point d’ Angleterre, were 
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shown by Mr. Hayward of Oxford Street, and Mrs. Hayman of 
Sidmouth, well-known dealers in the lace, but it was remarked that to 
those accustomed to the lovely point da’ Alengon of France and Belgium 
this style of Honiton lace appeared more like a fancy article than a 
work of art. If any one desires to see specimens of the best modern 
Honiton lace, we recommend him, after paying a visit to the fine 
cathedral at Exeter, to inspect the magnificent show of this lace which 
always adorns the windows of a shop in the Cathedral Yard. This 
establishment sent a noble piece of lace to the Paris Exhibition, and 
has still more recently introduced a novel variety of it, named Vandyke 
point. 

Having thus indicated the chief magasins for this exquisite English 
lace, our admiration for it is so great that we shall risk the imputation 
of interested motives, in conclusion, by advising all male readers, if 
they would earn the certain approbation of the gentle sex, to give a 
Honiton veil or mantle when they next choose a wedding present. 
If we might venture on so tender a subject as advice respecting 
feminine attire, we would fain whisper one word of counsel to ladies. 
Although a great poet says that a fair form when unadorned is adorned 
the most, still the fairest figure need not despise the graceful addition 
of Honiton lace. It is not, however, necessary for a lady, even with 
the greatest admiration for this delicate fabric, to set an example (like 
Pope’s Narcissa) of the ruling passion strong in death, and be laid to 
rest, as an instance actually occurred a few years ago, wrapped in a 
winding-sheet of Honiton lace. 


‘*Odious ! in woollen ! ’twould a saint provoke,” 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
**No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face : 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead ; 


And, Betty, give this cheek a little red!” 





TYBURNIANA. 


All you that in the condemn’d hole do lie 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you must die. 
Watch all, and pray, the hour is drawing near, 
That you before the Almighty must appear. 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 
That you may not to eternal flames be sent ; 
And when St. Sepulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord above have mercy on your souls ! 

Past twelve o’clock ! 

Newgate Bellman’s Chant. 


T is not so very long ago that the judges of Great Britain 
hung men for crimes which are now punishable by compara- 
tively short terms of imprisonment. Happily that time is 
passed, but it did not depart without transmitting to us in 

the shape of a Newgate Calendar (a good generic term for the 
chronicles of crime) a huge folio of disgusting and barbarous anec- 


dotes. Of all the centuries that England has lived through, this 
century (or rather that portion of it which forms our epoch) con- 
tributes the fewest stories to this monstrous folio. May the time 
come when the abolition of the punishment of death will suffer the 
remaining pages of this folio to rot unwritten. The Newgate Calen- 
dar is instructive as exhibiting the slow but sure development of a 
sagacious humanity in the legal breast. From the pillory to private 
executions is a gigantic stride, and civilisation may be said to have 
made a decided gain when we find women who have murdered their 
husbands transported or decorously hanged, instead of being half- 
strangled and burnt.* What must always strike us as something 
more than curious is the extremely long time it took to make those 
who had the care of the people comprehend how demoralising was 
the effect of the spectacles enforced by the law on the minds of the 
public. Hanging, instead of deterring, aggravated crime by inspiring 
felons with an earnest ambition to excite the admiration of the 
public, which was easily achieved by the assumption of a demeanour 
called “dying game.” That, on the whole, hanging was an objec- 





* This punishment was inflicted on women convicted of murdering their hus- 
bands (which crime was denominated petit-treason) until the thirtieth year of the 
reign of George III. 
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tionable proceeding, the most enthusiastic ruffian might have allowed ; 
but familiarity robbed it of its horrors, whilst in nine cases out of ten 
the malefactor went to the gallows encouraged by the knowledge 
that the sympathies of the spectators were entirely with him. 

So recently as 1818 an execution took place at Edinburgh, which 
we venture to say did more towards embrutalising the mob than the 
detailed accounts of fifty murders could have done. A man named 
Robert Johnston was found guilty of the robbery of a chandler, in 
Edinburgh, and sentenced to death. A platform was erected in the 
usual manner, with a drop, in the Lawn-market; and an immense 
crowd having assembled, the condemned man was brought from the 
lock-up. The customary devotions took place, and the signal was 
given. A minute, at least, elapsed, however, before the drop could 
be forced down, and then it was found that the man’s toes still 
touched the surface, leaving him half-suspended and struggling 
furiously. The crowd yelled; two or three persons rushed to the 
scaffold with axes and endeavoured, but to no purpose, to cut down 
a part of it beneath the feet of the criminal. The shouts from the 
mob increased ; suddenly some one near the scaffold, who had been 
struck by a policeman in trying to press forward, shouted, “‘ Murder !” 
The mob, believing the cry to come from the convict, hurled a shower 
of stones at the magistrates and police, and forced them to retire. 
Then they shouted, “Cut him down! he is alive!” Whereupon a 
man mounted the scaffold, cut the rope, and the convict fell down 
in a reclining posture, having hung only five minutes. The mob 
now gained the scaffold, and taking the ropes from the arms and 
neck of the prisoner, carried him, still alive, towards High-street. A 
good many stayed behind to tear the coffin into pieces and demolish 
the scaffold ; this, however, they could not accomplish. The police 
were badly treated ; the executioner severely injured. Meanwhile 
the constables re-formed themselves, and after a stiff struggle suc- 
ceeded in getting the prisoner away from the crowd. The wretched 
man, half alive, stripped of part of his clothes, and with his shirt 
turned up so that the whole of his naked back was exhibited, lay 
extended in the middle of the street, in front of the police-office. 
Thence he was dragged trailing along the ground for about twenty 
paces into the office, where he lay upwards of half-an-hour whilst he 
was brought to by a surgeon. ‘Though speedily restored to con- 
sciousness, the unfortunate man never uttered a word. By this time 
a military force had reached the spot, and the soldiers were drawn 
up in the street, surrounding the police-station and place of execu- 
tion. Johnston was then carried again to the scaffold. His clothes 
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were thrown about him in such a manner that he seemed half-naked ; 
and while a number of men stood around him, holding him up on 
the table, and fastening the rope around his neck, his clothes slipped 
entirely off, “in a way,” says the report, “ shocking to decency.” 
Much time was taken in adjusting his dress, during which he was 
left vibrating, partly supported by the rope around his neck and partly 
by his feet upon the table. At last the table was removed from 
beneath him, when, to the indescribable horror of the spectators, he 
was seen suspended with his face uncovered, and one of his hands, 
broken loose from the cords, convulsively twisting in the noose. Loud 
cries and screams now burst from every quarter. A chair was brought, 
and the executioner having mounted it, disengaged by force the hand 
of the dying man from the rope. He then descended, leaving the 
face still uncovered. A napkin at last was thrown over the felon’s 
head, and after many severe struggles he died. 

In Boswell’s Life of Johnson the doctor is made to protest against 
the innovation by which ‘men were to be hanged in a new way.” 
It was suggested that the abolition of the procession was an improve- 
ment. “No, sir,” sdid Johnson, “it is of an improvement ; they 
object that the old method drew together a number of spectators. 
Sir, executions are intended to draw spectators. If they do not 
draw spectators, they don’t answer their purpose. The old method 
was most satisfactory to all parties. The public was gratified by a 
procession ; the criminal was supported by it.” Of course Boswell 
agreed with Johnson, and felt persuaded “that executions now, the 
solemn procession being discontinued, have not nearly the effect 
they formerly had.” Johnson was right when he used the word 
‘gratified ;” the public were gratified by these processions, just as 
they would have been gratified with any exciting show; but that 
these processions made the lightest impression on them the history 
of the crime of that period concurs emphatically to disprove. Not 
many months before, Boswell had told Johnson that he had been to 
‘see six men hanged at Tyburn, and that none of them seemed to be 
under any concern. This, which was true of six, might be said to 
be true of the great majority of the criminals of that period. They 
were not afraid to be hanged. The procession in the cart was a 
triumphant jaunt, a pleasant progress, rather than a funeral march. 
The spectators, so far from being impressed by this dismal pageant, 
would cheer or hiss it, as the humour seized ; jeer the ordinary, 
applaud the felon, and curse the executioner. It was impressive only 
in so far as it was grotesque and horrible ; but this grotesqueness, this 
horribleness, was lost upon the coarse or accustomed sensibilities of 
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the spectators who viewed it only from the most literal stand-point.. 
Of the coolness, the sang-froid of the condemned wretches, many 
instances are given. Some are within living memory ; such was the 
behaviour of Ings, one of the Cato-street conspirators (1820), who 
at the last moment desired that his wife might have what clothes he 
left behind, because he was resolved that Jack Ketch should have no 
coat of his. Then turning to Mr. Davis, one of the turnkeys, “ Well, 
sir,” said he, “Iam going to find out this great secret.” Upon 
viewing the coffins, he laughed, and said, “I will turn my back on 
death. ‘Those coffins are for us, I suppose.” More remarkable was 
the conduct of Thistlewood, his companion, who was to be hanged 
with him. ‘We can die without making a noise,” he said. Another 
_ instance may be given of Richard Haywood, a man who was hanged 
for having stolen two pillows and two bolsters. He was to be 
hanged in company with one Tennant, a man who had lived as 
footman, and who was under sentence of death for having stolen 
bank-notes and cash from his master, of the value of over £5,000. 
When the time for quitting the court-yard arrived, Haywood called 
to a friend who was present to deliver him a bundle he had in his 
hand, out of which ,he took an old jacket and a pair of old shoes, 
and put them on. “Thus,” said he, “will I defeat the prophecies of 
my enemies: they have often said I would die in my coat and 
shoes, and I will die in neither.” Being told it was time to be con- 
ducted to the scaffold, he cheerfully attended the summons, having 
first eaten some bread and cheese and drunk a quantity of coffee. 
Before he went out, he called out in a loud voice to the prisoners 
who were looking through the upper windows at him, “ Farewell, 
my lads, I am just going off. God bless you.” ‘We are sorry for 
you,” replied the prisoners. “I want none of your pity,” rejoined 
Haywood. “Keep your snivelling till it be your own turn.” Imme- 
diately on his arrival on the scaffold he uttered a loud laugh, and 
gave the mob three cheers, introducing each with “ Hip! ho!” 
While the cord was preparing, he continued hallooing to the mob, 
“How are you? well, here goes!” It was found necessary before 
the usual time to put the cap over his eyes, besides a silk handker- 
chief, by way of bandage, that his attention might be entirely 
abstracted from the spectators. Before the platform dropped he 
gave another halloo! and kicked off his shoes among the spectators. 
Another story runs thus :—An Irishman had been convicted of a 
robbery at the Old Bailey sessions, for which he was brought up, 
with others, to receive judgment of death. The prisoner, on being 
called on by the officer of the court in the usual way to declare 
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‘what he had to say why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him, advanced to the front of the dock, with a vacant stare, 
and inquired, 

“What was the question ?” 

“ You have been convicted of robbery ; what have you to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon you according to law?” 

“ Faith,” answered the prisoner, “I have nothing much to say, 
except that I do not think I am safe in your hands.” The court 
laughed ; sentence was passed, and the prisoner was about to retire, 
when the officer of the court called him back and demanded to 
know his age. 

“Ts it my age ye mean?” 

“What is your age ?” 

**T believe I am pretty well as ould as ever I’ll be.” 

Again the whole court was “convulsed with laughter,” but the 
wretched man, whose mirth-moving powers were quite involuntary, 
was doomed even at the scaffold to “set the people ina roar.” In 
the press-room his irons were removed, and his arms confined with 
cords. This being done, he seated himself, and in spite of the calls 
of Jack Ketch and of the sheriffs to accompany them in the pro- 
cession to the scaffold, he remained sullenly on the bench where he 
had taken up his position. ‘Come,” at last urged the hangman, 
“the time is arrived.” But the Irishman would not move. “The 
officers are waiting for you,” said the sheriff ; ‘can anything be done 
for you before you quit this world?” No answer was returned. 
Jack Ketch grew surly. “If you won’t go, I must carry you,” he said. 
““Then you may,” said the prisoner, “for I’ll not walk.” “Why 
not?” inquired a sheriff. “I'll not be instrumental to my own 
death,” answered the prisoner. ‘What do you mean?” asked the 
ordinary. ‘What do I mane?” retorted the hapless man; “ I mane 
that I’ll not walk to my own destruction ;” and in this determination 
he persisted, and was carried to the scaffold, where he was turned off, 
refusing to do anything which might be construed into “ his being a 
party to his own death.” Amongst others who have met death with 
extraordinary fortitude, Lord Lovat’s name will always occupy a 
foremost position. This nobleman was eighty years of age when he 
suffered. On mounting the scaffold, assisted by two warders, his 
great age and large, unwieldy person rendering such aid necessary, 
he looked around, and seeing so great a concourse of people, 
exclaimed, “God save us, why should there be such a bustle about 
taking off an old grey head, that cannot get up three steps without 
three bodies to support it? Cheer up thy heart, man!” he con- 
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tinued, turning to one of his friends who stood near him much 
dejected. “Iam not afraid; why should you be?” As soon as he 
came upon the scaffold, he called for the executioner and presented 
him with ten guineas in a purse, and then, desiring to see the axe, 
he felt the edge, remarking, “ He believed it would do.” Soon after 
he rose from the chair that was placed for him, and looked at the 
inscription on his coffin, then repeated— 


“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori ;” 
and afterwards— 


‘* Nam genus et proavos, et quee non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco —” 


Calling his solicitor and agent in Scotland, Mr. W. Fraser, and pre- 
senting his gold-headed cane, he said, “I deliver you this cane in 
token of my sense of your faithful services, and of my committing 
to you all the power I have upon earth,” and then embraced him. 
He also called for Mr. James Fraser, and said, “‘ My dear James, | 
am going to heaven, but you must continue to crawl a little longer 
on this evil world.” And taking leave of both he delivered his hat, 
wig, and clothes to Mr. William Fraser, desiring him to see that the 
executioner did not touch them. He ordered his cap to be put on, 
and unloosing his neckcloth and the collar of his shirt, kneeled 
down at the block, and pulled the cloth that was to receive his head 
close to him. But being placed too near the block, the executioner 
desired him to remove a little further back, which, with the warder’s 
assistance, was immediately done. His neck being properly placed,- 
he told the executioner that he would say a short prayer, and then 
give the signal by dropping his handkerchief. In this posture he 
remained about half a minute, and then throwing his handkerchief 
on the floor, the executioner, at one blow, cut off his head, which 
was received in a cloth, placed in the coffin with his body, and 
carried in a hearse back to the Tower, where it was interred. 

Of the order of intrepidity we are now discussing, a felon named 
Charles Samuel Bartlett gave a good illustration. He was sentenced 
to die for murder. On the night before his execution he inquired if 
there was a phrenologist in the town, and on being answered yes, he 
expressed a wish that his head might be delivered to him, and that 
his trunk for the good of society might be sent to the Infirmary. 
This man suffered with extraordinary impassiveness. 

In 1761, one McNaughton was executed for murder. The convict 
went to the scaffold dressed in a white flannel waistcoat, trimmed 
with black buttons and holes, a diaper nightcap tied with a black 
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riband, white stockings, mourning buckles, and a crape tied on his 
arm. He desired the executioner to be speedy; and the fellow 
pointing to the ladder, he mounted with great spirit. The moment 
he was tied up, he jumped so furiously as to snap the rope, and fell 
to the ground. When they raised him on his legs again he soon 
recovered his senses; and the executioner borrowing another rope, 
he fixed it round McNaughton’s neck. The murderer mounted the 
ladder a second time, and tying the rope himself to the gallows, 
jumped with the same force, and appeared dead in a minute. 

An extraordinary story is told by Stedman of a scene witnessed by 
him at Surinam, which, though having no reference to our topic, 
deserves repetition. The truth may be questioned; yet this much 
may be said of it, that it is gravely quoted as a fact by writers who 
exhibit in their works a sagacity not likely to be easily deceived. A 
free negro was tortured for the murder of the overseer of the estate 
of Altona in the Para Creek. The man having stolen a sheep to 
entertain a favourite young woman, the overseer, who burned with 
jealousy, determined to see him hanged. To prevent this the negro 
shot him dead among the sugar canes. For these offences he was 
sentenced to be broken alive upon the rack, without the benefit of 
the coup de grace or mercy stroke. Informed of this dreadful sentence, 
he composedly laid himself down upon his back on a strong cross, 
on which, with his arms and legs extended, he was fastened by ropes. 
The executioner, also a black man, having now with a hatchet 
chopped off his left hand, next took up a heavy iron bar, with which 
by repeated blows he broke his bones to shivers, till the marrow, 
blood, and splinters flew about the field. But the prisoner never 
uttered a groan or sigh. “The ropes being next unlashed, I 
imagined him dead, and felt happy ; till the magistrates stirring to 
depart, he writhed himself from the cross, when he fell on the grass, 
and damned them all as a set of barbarous rascals. At the same 
time removing his right hand by the help of his teeth, he rested his 
head on part of the timber, and asked the by-standers for a pipe of 
tobacco, which was infamously answered by kicking and spitting on 
him, till I, with some American seamen, thought proper to prevent 
it. He then begged his head might be chopped off, but to no pur- 
pose. At last, seeing no end to his misery, he declared ‘that though 
he had deserved death, he had not expected to die so many deaths ; 
however,’ said he, ‘ you Christians have missed your aim at last, and 
I now care not were I to remain thus one month longer.’ After 
which he sang two extempore songs with a clear voice, the subjects 
of which were to bid adieu to his living friends, arid to acquaint his 
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deceased relations that in a very little time he should be with them, 
to enjoy their company for ever in a better place. This done he 
calmly entered into conversation with some gentlemen concerning his 
trial, relating every particular with uncommon tranquillity. ‘ But,’ 
said he, abruptly, ‘by the sun it must be eight o’clock, and by any 
longer discourse I should be sorry to be the cause of your losing 
your breakfast.’ Then casting his eyes on a Jew whose name was 
Deveries, ‘ Apropos, sir,’ said he, ‘won’t you please to pay me ten 
shillings you owe me?’ ‘For what to do?’ ‘To buy meat and 
drink, to be sure ; don’t you perceive I’m to be kept alive?’ Which 
speech, on seeing the Jew stare like a fool, the mangled wretch 
accompanied with a loud and hearty laugh. Next, observing the 
soldier that stood sentinel over him biting occasionally a piece of dry 
bread, he asked how it came to pass that he, a wife man, should 
have no meat to eat along with it. ‘Because I am not so rich,’ 
answered the soldier. ‘Then I will make you a present, sir,’ said he. 
‘First pick my hand that was chopped off clean to the bone; next 
begin to devour my body, till you are glutted, when you will have 
both bread and meat as best becomes you ;’ which piece of humour 
was followed by a second laugh. And thus he continued until I left 
him, which was about three hours after the execution.” On returning 
some time afterwards the writer discovered that after the poor wretch 
had lived thus more than six hours he was knocked on the head by 
the commiserating sentinel, and that, having been raised upon a 
gallows, the vultures were busy picking out the eyes of the mangled 
corpse, in the skull of which were clearly discernible the marks of the 
soldier’s musket. 

Though anecdotes of persons who have recovered after having 
been “turned off” are not numerous, yet several instances are 
quoted, of which a few are worthy, by their singularity, of preservation. 
In 1728 a woman, who had been deprived of her husband, that had 
been forced by a press-gang to sea, formed an illicit connection with 
another man, by whom she had a child. It was for the murder of 
this child that she was sentenced to be hanged. The evidence 
against her was that she had been remarked to have been enceinte, 
but on being accused of this by her neighbours she steadily denied it. 
Soon after the body of a newly-born infant was found near her 
residence, and she was taken into custody. After her condemnation 
she behaved in a very penitent manner, but persisted in her protesta- 
tions of innocence. Jack Ketch having performed his office (she 
was executed at Edinburgh), the body hung the usual time, and was 
then cut down and delivered to the friends of the deceased. By 
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them it was placed in a coffin and sent in a cart to be buried in her 
native place; but, the weather being sultry, the persons who had 
charge of it stopped to drink at a village called Peppermill, about 
two miles from Edinburgh. While they were refreshing themselves 
one of them observed the lid of the coffin. to move, and uncovering 
it, to the amazement of the spectators the woman sat upright. A 
fellow who was present had the sagacity to bleed her, and next day 
she was sufficiently recovered to be able to walk to her home at 
Musselburgh. By the Scottish law she was not only exempted from 
any further proceedings, but was released from her vows to her 
husband. But the man having returned from sea, he was publicly 
remarried to his wife three or four days after she had been hanged. 
This happened in November, 1728; the woman was living in the 
year 1753. 

At an earlier date than this, 2.2, in 1705, a man named John Smith 
was convicted of burglary, and sentenced to be hanged. On the 
24th December he was carried to Tyburn, and turned off in the 
usual manner. But after he had hung about a quarter of an hour the 
crowd shouted, “A reprieve!” upon which the malefactor was cut 
down and carried to a neighbouring house ; where he was bled, and 
restored to consciousness. Having perfectly recovered his senses, he 
was asked what were his feelings at the time of execution, to which 
he replied in substance as follows—That when he was turned off he 
was for some time sensible of a very great pain occasioned by the 
weight of his body, and felt his spirits in a strange commotion, 
violently pressing upwards ; that having forced their way to his head, 
he, as it were, saw a great blaze or glaring light, which seemed to go 
out at his eyes with a flash; and then he lost all sense of pain. 
That after he was cut down and began to come to himself, the blood 
and spirits forcing themselves into their former channels put him, by 
a sort of pricking or shooting, to such intolerable pain that he could 
have wished those hanged who had cut him down. 

Formerly the custom was that the body should hang only half an 
hour ; and very often the sheriff in whose hands was entrusted the 
execution of the law, would look away after the prisoner had been 
turned off, while the friends of the culprit would hold him up by the 
waistband, so that the rope should not choke him. Dr. Dodd was, 
we are told, in hope of being saved by this means. There is a story 
told of a fellow named Mahoney who had been convicted of the 
murder of a Connaught man, and whose execution had been managed 
in the manner above described. On his being put into a cart in the 
lidless coffin prepared for him, he was so restored as to be able to sit 
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up and give three hearty cheers by way of assuring his friends of his 
safety. One of his comrades, shocked perhaps at this indecent con- 
duct in his defunct friend, and afraid of the scheme of rescue being 
discovered and thwarted, hit him a thump on the head with a “ twig,” 
which effectually silenced his self-congratulations. .On their arrival 
home they found that the friendly caution administered to the 
poor wretch was more effectual than the hangman’s rope. The man 
being killed by the blow, it was afterwards inquired whether the 
person who had struck him ought not to have been charged with 
murder; but a justice decided that no one could be effectually 
charged with the murder of a man who was already dead in law. 

Irrespective of the fact that private hanging veils the hideous 
exhibitions that were wont to gratify the brutal, morbid taste of the 
public, it possesses the virtue of obviating, on the part of the popu- 
lace, that eager vengeance with which they were wont to be animated 
towards the doers of atrocious crimes. Such was this “lust of hate,” 
that, in order to pacify it, the oddest measures have been resorted to. 
The murder of the Marrs and the Williamsons supplies an illustra- 
tion. Three persons were implicated in this frightful tragedy, one of 
whom, a man named Williams, was arrested; the others escaped. 
On the morning on which the prisoner was to be carried before the 
magistrates, upon the gaoler going to call him from his cell he was 
found, heavily ironed as he was, suspended by a handkerchief from a 
beam in the apartment in which he was confined. He was instantly 
cut down, but upon his body being examined it was found that he 
was quite dead and cold, and that he had evidently been hanging 
several hours. This act confirmed the suspicion of his guilt. An 
inquest was held upon his body, and a verdict of felo de se was 
returned by the jury. But it now became a question how the public 
indignation could be satisfied. ‘The rule in such cases was that the 
deceased should be buried in the nearest cross roads; but it was 
determined that a public exhibition of the body should be made 
through the neighbourhood which had been the scene of the man’s 
crimes. In conformity with this decision, on the 31st of December, 
1811, the body of the deceased was privately removed from the 
prison at eleven o'clock at night, and conveyed to St. George’s 
workhouse near the London Docks. On the following morning, at 
half-past ten o’clock, a procession was formed in the following 
manner :— 

Several hundred constables with their staves, clearing the way. 


The newly-formed patrols, with drawn cutlasses. 
Another body of constables. 
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Parish officers of St. George’s, St. Paul’s, and Shadwell, on horseback. 
Peace officers on horseback. 
Constables. 
The high-constable of the county of Middlesex on horseback. 
The body of Williams, 


Extended at full length on an inclined platform, erected on the cart, about four 
feet high at the head, and gradually sloping towards the horse, giving a full view 
of the body, which was dressed in blue trowsers and a white-and-blue striped 
waistcoat, but without a coat, as when found in the cell. On the left side of the 
head the fatal maul, and on the right the ripping chisel with which the murders 
were perpetrated, were exposed to view. The countenance of Williams was 
ghastly in the extreme, and the whole had an appearance too horrible for 
description. 
A strong body of constables brought up the rear. 


The procession advanced slowly up Ratcliffe Highway, accompanied 
by an immense concourse of persons eager to get a sight of the 
murderer’s remains. When the cart came opposite to the late Mr. 
Marr’s house a halt was made for near a quarter of an hour. The 
procession then moved down Old Gravel Lane, along Wapping, 
up New Crane Lane, and into New Gravel Lane. When the proces- 
sion arrived opposite Mr. Williamson’s house a second halt took 
place. It then proceeded up the hill, and again entered Ratcliffe 
Highway, down which it moved to Cannon Street, and advanced to 
St. George’s turnpike. There a grave about six feet deep had 
been prepared, immediately over which the main water-pipe runs. 
Between twelve and one o’clock the body was taken from the cart 
and lowered into the grave, after which a stake was driven through it. 
The pit being filled, the crowd dispersed.. During the last half hour 
the mob had increased immensely ; they poured in from all parts, 
but their demeanour was perfectly quiet. All the shops in the 
neighbourhood were shut, and the windows and tops of tle houses 
were crowded with spectators. 

It is not impossible but that the creation of the pillory was in a 
great measure due to the love of the public to witness the sufferings 
of offenders. Around these barbarous erections crowds gathered, 
partly out of curiosity, partly for the enjoyment of pelting each other 
with missiles, and picking each other’s pockets. The poet Gay, in 
Trivia, cautions his reader in the following manner :— 

‘* Where elevated o’er the gaping crowd 
Clasp’d in the board, the perjured head is bow’d, 
Betimes retreat ; here, thick as hailstones, pour 
Turnips and half-hatched eggs (a mingled shower), 
Among the rabble rain ; some random throw 
May with the trickling yolk thy cheek o’erflow.” 
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“This day” (June 9, 1731), says an old London publication, 
“about noon, Japhet Crook, alias St. Peter Stranger, was brought to 
the pillory at Charing Cross, according to his sentence of forgery. 
He stood an hour thereon; after which a chair was set on the 
pillory, and he being put therein, the hangman, with a sort of 
pruning-knife, cut off both his ears, and immediately a servant 
clapped a styptic thereon. Then the executioner, with a pair of 
scissors, cut his left nostril twice before it was quite through, and 
afterwards cut through the right nostril at once. He bore all this 
with great patience ; but when, in pursuance of his sentence, his 
right nostril was seared with a red-hot iron, he was in such violent 
pain that his left nostril was left alone, and he went from the pillory 
bleeding. He was conveyed from thence to the King’s Bench 
Prison, there to remain for life.” 

The motto to this paper consists of the verses which the bellman 
of St. Sepulchre used to sing when he passed under Newgate, to the 
accompaniment of his bell. We cannot more fitly conclude this 
article than with Stow’s commentary on the lines that commence it, 
by which we see that they ought to be recited by the clergyman 
instead of the bellman. 


** Robert Doxe, citizen and Merchant Taylor of London, gave to the parish 
church of St. Sepulchre the somme of £50. That after the several sessions of 
London, when the prisoners remain in the gaole, as condemned men to death, 
expecting execution on the morrow following; the clarke of the church should 
come in the night-time, and likewise early in the morning, to the window of the 
prison where they lye, and there ringing certain toles with a hand-bell, appointed 
for the purpose, he doth afterwards (in more Christian manner) put them in mind 
of their present condition and ensuing execution, desiring them to be prepared 
therefor as they ought to be. When they are in the carte, and brought before 
the wall of the church, there he standeth ready with the same bell, and after 
certain toles rehearseth an appointed praier, desiring all the people there to pray 
for them. The beadle also of Merchant Taylors’ Hall hath an honest stipend 
allowed to see that this is duly done.” 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Vor. VI., N.S. 1871. 





STUDIES FOR THE TIMES. 
BY A COUNTY MEMBER. 


II.—ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


HINGS in general are out of joint. Greed has turned 
the world topsy-turvy. Not to be rich is to be hated. 
Money-getting has taken the place of all the virtues. 

av You may ride well, be a dead shot, make a telling speech, 
but if you are financially out-at-elbows you must knock under to the 
veriest ignoramus who can boast a heavy balance at his bankers’. 
Blood will carry you to a certain point. It will give you society and 
the rich merchant’s daughter ; but until it is backed with the rich 
merchant’s money it will not give you the weight and importance of 
Dives the clothier or Dives the tallow-chandler. Here and there 
blood and the family name will secure you a seat in Parliament for 
an obscure borough ; or, as in my case, where the party and his 
lordship are behind you, for a county division. But you must 
vote “right,” you know, and do a considerable amount of the 
county drudgery. I am in perpetual hot water because I do not vote 
“right” upon all occasions, because I do not always support his 
lordship at quarter sessions. My neighbour, old Twysler, who went 
in for the borough unopposed, does very eccentric things in the 
House, but he makes forty thousand a-year out of timber and fore- 
closing advantageous mortgages. He does what he pleases, if upon 
vital questions he supports his party. Greed, sir, greed. We are all 
bought and sold. Honour is outbid by sordid hucksters. Talent is 
gauged with shekels. Chivalry is laughed out of court by fashionable 
cynicism. Love is 
But what have I to do with love? A county member, in brown 
cords, a blue spotted neckerchief, and leather gloves, talk of love. 
If my constituents imagined that I ever dreamt of such nonsense, I 
should have a crowd of noodles to gaze at me the next time I sat 
upon the Muddletown bench to give Hodge -a month for poaching 
hares. Yes, sir, things are out joint. When an English Ministry is 
divided upon its duty with regard to an insult from a foreign power, 
or from twenty foreign powers combined, one section with the 
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Premier at its head influenced by commercial considerations, it is 
only too clear that the individual lust of gold has eaten its way into 
the national veins. Earl Granville, Earl de Grey, the Marquis of 
Hartington, Mr. Forster, Mr Childers, stood hard and fast by the true 
line. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Lowe, actively 
represented the philosophy of Stuart Mill, Mr. Freeman and Carlyle. 
This so-called philosophy is ‘“‘don’t fight whatever happens.” If 
Russia wants Constantinople let Russia have it. The Germans are 
wiser, stronger and better men than the French. Therefore let the 
Germans turn a war of defence into one of aggression. Let every- 
body do what they like so that they do not attack England. Until his 
old northern foe shook the knout at us, Lord Russell had of late years 
caught the do-nothing-whatever-happens taint. But Gortschakoff’s 
circular was too much for him. The Earl could not stand that. He 
at once relieved his mind by a letter, full of the old fire. “Then 
come on” was the purport of the epistle. At a public meeting in the 
north some years ago, the door-keeper refused the Earl admission 
because he had no ticket, and when his Lordship said he was the 
chairman, the porter would have handed him over to the police but 
for the timely recognition of a local dignity. He is not a big 
man, and he insists upon wearing shabby hats; but he can write a 
big letter, and his name is Russell. Do you know why his promised 
pamphlet did not come out to time? It contained a trenchant criti- 
cism on the paper in the Edinburgh Review, assuming that the article 
was written by Gladstone. With a certain grim humour Lord Russell 
sent an early proof of his work to the Premier, who seeing the drift 
of the joke at once disavowed the Zdindurgh contribution. His 
lordship will no doubt revise his pamphlet, and let the world have it in 
another shape. It comes within the meaning, I suppose, of judicious 
advertising to favour a rumour, such as that which was circulated 
concerning the article in question, by an immediate second edition. 
Was it because the paper was badly written, and in bad taste, that 
the Daily News and other organs attributed the article to Mr. 
Gladstone’s pen? ‘The Premier is not an essayist. His early efforts 
in the Z/on Miscellany, and his later studies in Good Words have 
made this a fact beyond all question. Nevertheless, I dare say Mr. 
Gladstone has had many invitations to write more war opinions on 
the strength of his Zdinburgh paper. They say magazine editors 
deluged Stuart Mill with offers for a paper on Russia after his letter 
in the Zimes. The Fortnightly secured his pen, and he will write for 
Mr. Morley a paper, admirable in style, and excellent in quality. 


But it will be the philosophy of the desk and the lamp. In questions 
02 
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of international policy we want the philosophy of the Court and the 
camp, the philosophy of statecraft, the philosophy of experience, 
and the knowledge of men and peoples, of kings and princes ; the 
knowledge that Lord Palmerston had. We want no fine-drawn 
sophisms, no scientific reckonings-up of moral sentiments, upon 
questions of national engagements and solemn compacts. 

When England did battle with Russia, Prussia was neutral, 
“benevolently” neutral, so far as “the Giant of the North” was 
concerned. The Emperors of Russia and the Prussian kings have 
been relatives for the last hundred years. Their subjects have been 
at enmity, and the Czars have now and then snubbed the kings, but 
they have stuck to each other. When Herr Von Bismarck made 
war upon Denmark and afterwards upon Austria he knew Russia 
would be true to him in case of need. In the war between France 
and Prussia, Austria’s neutrality was secured by an understanding 
with Russia ; the Czar, in return, exacted a promise in support of a 
revision of the Treaty of Paris. Gortschakoff showed his cards too 
soon, flourishing his ace before the odd trick was really secure. 
Bismarck stepped in and calmed the disturbance that had arisen in 
consequence of the Russian Minister’s hasty declaration. The end 
is a Conference. So far England has saved her honour. When the 
ambassadors are sitting round the board of green cloth, England will 
do well to remember her history, that her days may be long in the 
land. It is on record that a clever clubman, given to abstract 
thought and a careless habit of manner, once took a friend’s advice 
and called at the office of an opera agent to obtain “two stalls for 
the Conference” then sitting at St. James’s. I know more than one 
reporter in the country who would apply for admission and think 
their respective organs insulted if they were not admitted. The 
other day I found one of these gentlemen sitting down, notebook in 
hand, at a quiet wedding breakfast which I gave on the marriage of 
my eldest daughter, and he declined to leave when I asked him to 
do so. “Iam sent here to report the speeches, and I shall do it,” 
he said. Nothing would induce him to leave, and at the close of the 
entertainment he rose to make a speech. 

What is the programme for next session? Shall we really get to 
practical legislation? The electoral franchise is settled ; Ireland has 
got all she can get (not all she wants) at present; the educational 
question is at an end; the laws of bankruptcy are reformed ; we are 
all ready to accept the ballot. What is the next movement? Under 
which thimble is the pea? Mr. Disraeli outbid his opponents for 
the sake of office; Mr. Gladstone goes any length in the same 
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direction. The hangers-on of parties must be kept in good humour. 
If you are in office, you must keep in office ; no matter how you do 
it, keep in you must. It is a good thing for the present Ministry 
that the continental and other troubles have come upon them during 
the vacation. A sudden rush to the cry of “St. George for merry 
England !” would have carried the ministerial benches any evening 
during the last month. What shall we do next session? Re-organise 
the army, help the volunteers, strengthen the navy, and reverse the 
Granville colonial policy? These are matters that admit of no 
delay. If Mr. Gladstone insists upon washing his hands of these 
things, he will be at home in the consideration of the great social 
problems of the age which it would be his greatest happiness to 
solve. Herein I do him simple justice. Let him bend his giant 
intellect to the task of restoring the balance between rich and poor. 
This is in his line. In nothing is the social system so much 
out of joint as in the growing difference, the widening gulf be- 
tween the rich and poor. Capital is gradually being monopolised. 
While the poor are increasing, money is going into fewer purses. 
This is a gigantic evil. The extremely destitute on one hand, 
the extremely rich on the other, weaken the intermediate class, 
which should be strong and healthy in its reflection of the two 
outside influences. The independence and prosperity of the middle 
class are essential to the progress and security of the nation. 
At the last general election the middle class turned out to be as 
venal as the poorest, and there are other indications of a decline 
in character of this connecting link between the upper and lower 
ranks of life. The small farmer, the small manufacturer, the 
small tradesman, are gradually disappearing; they are swallowed 
up by the great capitalists, who gather into one heap the money 
that was previously flowing into many channels. Our prisons and 
our workhouses are full to overflowing as a natural consequence. 
The skilled labour of the nation is emigrating to other lands. 
Legislation is influenced by the principles of millionaires and 
drawing-room philosophers. I have sufficient faith in the latent 
power of the nation and in its recuperative strength to see a grand 
resurrection from any stunning reverse; but when misfortune 
threatens it is the duty of statesmen to look difficulties fairly 
in the face. My friend Mr. Chorley, with whom I disagree on 
some points, is most explicit upon this question of social divisions. 
“The wise and benevolent in all ages have with reason deplored 
this tendency of advancing society towards the extremes of riches 
and poverty, which in times past has invariably been followed 
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by the decline and fall of nations where the middle class had been, 
as it were, crushed out of influential existence.” When riches 
accumulate in the hands of the few, and poverty grows apace, ruin 
is at our heels. Couple with this anything like a disregard of 
national responsibilities, a falling away from old traditions of 
national fame and glory, of well-earned supremacy in the field 
and on the sea; in short, let the nation once shrink back within 
her own circumscribed landmarks, earning the title to a contemptible 
insignificance, and we may indeed be said to have inaugurated 
the epoch of the New Zealander. Let the Ministry look to this. 
There is a fine opening for both philosopher and statesman. Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends may safely sacrifice the cry of economy 
next session. ‘The country will stand any amount of taxation that is 
required to put the army and navy into a state of efficiency. Mr. 
Lowe must be made to do his duty. In the meantime let Mr. Glad- 
stone call together the wise men of his party, and consider how the 
growing evils of excessive poverty and excessive wealth are to be 
encountered. 





NEW ZEALAND. 
A GLANCE AT THE MAORI. 


HE rapidly increasing settlement and steady development 
of the great natural resources of New Zealand inspire 
confidence in the realisation, at no distant date, of the 

Qs great future predicted of these islands. Within an area 
not exceeding that of Great Britain, nature is on the noblest scale. 
The mountains are tall as the Alps of Europe ; the forests stately and 
luxuriant as in the tropics ; the land is as well watered as England; 
the sun bright as in Australia. The western seaboard of both islands 
lacks harbours, but the entire eastern coast is broken into safe and 
capacious havens, which would hold the fleets of the world. There 
are the minerals most prized—gold, iron, coal; and almost every 
product of the temperate zones can be raised, because of the longitu- 
dinal position of the islands, which, stretching through many degrees 
of latitude, includes every phase of temperate climate. The extreme 
south has the winter of Norway; the extreme north the summer of 
Naples—but in each case interrupted and softened by the constant 
sea winds. For ever active are the winds in New Zealand ; it is of 
all regions the ¢erra ventosa. A£Zolus might well have his halls on 
Mount Cook. Bright and invigorating as is the atmosphere, the 
climate is not, in an epicurean point of view, perfection. Fierce gales 
sweep the land; the air is seldom at any season in complete repose, 
and the number of rainy days might be objected to by anybody 
except the Briton, born under dripping skies.* All this has its signal 
advantages. Man cannot in New Zealand degenerate into the 
indolent lotus-eater. Even the most sheltered and beautiful districts 
are no Armidias Garden, like the archipelagos of the South Seas, with 
their eternal spring, and where the fruits of the earth can be gathered 
almost without labour. It is this which renders the native tribes so 
different from their kindred in Polynesia. The Maori has a masculine 
strength of character, an energy and hardihood, which the Kanaka 
does not possess. It is asserted—and the statement, besides the 





* Not the least attractive feature of the country is, that, among its fauna, it does 
not number a single noxious animal or reptile. 
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traditions of the Maories, is verified by many facts—that these beautiful 
islands have not been occupied by man until modern times. 

The natives are the same people as the Polynesians, and they still 
remember that the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands were their ancestral 
home. Notwithstanding the great distance between, it is not 
singular that New Zealand should have been peopled from Polynesia. 
In the South Seas in late years, and to the knowledge of European 
travellers, fishing canoes, with men and women on board, have been 
driven by winds and currents from their own shores to other islands 
1,200 miles off. And it is supposed that the first native islanders had 
canoes of better sea-going quality than the present Maories. From 
many circumstances, it is thought that the race degenerated after 
arriving in New Zealand. Even at the time of Captain Cook’s visit 
they had double canoes 70 and 80 feet long, of much superior con- 
struction to those in use when our colonists landed in 1840. The 
furious tribal wars, which the Maories themselves say were of modern 
date, and which were diminishing the population even before the era 
of white settlement, would sufficiently account for a barbaric decline. 

The Maories are evidently a more mixed race than the inhabitants 
of Tahiti or Hawaii. They appear to have intermingled with the 
Papuan, the indications being strikingly manifest in some tribes, 
though not seen in others. And this has led to the conjecture, 
though unsupported by local tradition, that the first inhabitants of 
New Zealand were Papuan, and that the Maories partly exterminated 
and partly amalgamated with them. 

It is known that in Australasia and the South Seas there are three 
distinct races—the Malayan, Australian, and Papuan. The first-named 
and superior race prevails in Polynesia, in Hawaii, Tahiti, Nukahiva 
or the Marquesas, Samoa or the Navigators’, Tonga or the Friendly 
Islands, and it of course includes the Maories. The second is con- 
fined to the continent of Australia, and the third is represented in 
New Guinea, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and also in the 
Fijis, but in a more civilised condition. 

The superiority of the Malayan type is shown in the Fijis, where 
the small bands of invaders from Tonga easily predominate over the 
Fijian, though the civilisation of the latter is quite as advanced. 

Yet notwithstanding the inferiority of the Papuan, it is a distin- 
guishing fact that among the 24 tribes of New Zealand, the one 
generally supposed to retain the most Papuan blood—which exhibits 
more than any other the Papuan features, the depressed nose, and 
crisped hair—is one of the three pre-eminent, and ever held in special 
repute by the Maori, for an adventurous spirit and warlike qualities. 
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In these respects the Ngatiawa is classed with the Waikato and 
Ngapuhi, though it never was so powerful, being divided into several 
branches living at opposite sides of the country. 

The sea has been no barrier to the aggressive spirit of those 
Ngatiawa. They crossed the dividing straits into the South, or, as it 
is generally termed, the Middle Island, breaking up the few tribes in 
that quarter. They afterwards hired a European ship, and took 
possession of the Chatham Islands, easily mastering the feebler 
Mororis, as the Chatham aborigines are called. 

The different branches of this fierce and restless tribe have given 
the colonists much trouble. Under the chiefs Rauparaha and 
Rangihaete they caused the old war in Wellington province, and under 
Wiremu Kingi they commenced the Taranaki one in 1860. The 
Uriweras, who in the recent hostilities supported Te Kooti, and 
among whose mountains he took refuge, are also a subdivision of the 
Ngatiawa. 

Wiremu Kingi, like Rewi, Heke, and others belonging to former 
contests, was a man of a different rank from the mere bandit leaders 
of the present insurrection. | He was described before the Taranaki 
war as “a man of great craft and subtlety, who has always led a 
purely native life, and has a theatrical air, as that of a great chief.” 
But when he commenced the war he conducted it in an honourable 
fashion, as was testified by the English officers. When some of his 
followers revived the practice of killing the wounded, he at once 
stopped them; his proceedings were neither predatory nor blood- 
thirsty. He is now in the interior, living with the native king. 
Besides their warlike character, the Ngatiawas have among the 
natives a hereditary repute for truthfulness, which is also claimed 
by the tribal motto — “one-worded Raura.” The old Maories 
had a superstitious dislike of the Australian black, and it is 
related that once when a number of the former visited an English 
vessel and saw a New South Wales native sitting on deck, they 
jumped over the ship’s side with an exclamation of terror, leaving the 
“Mangomango” grinning with delight at the consternation he 
inspired. But of all the tribes the most renowned were the Waikatos 
—strong by their prowess, their numbers, and their commanding 
geographical position on the shoulders of the islands. The war of 
1864-5 dispersed them. Tarapipipi, more generally known as William 
Thompson, sprang from this tribe. With Tarapipipi, it is believed, 
expired the best opportunity which ever existed for really civilising 
the Maori, saving them from extinction, and rendering them peaceful 
and useful subjects of the English Crown. 
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The Ngapuhi, the other most remarkable tribe, live on the penin- 
sula north of Auckland. They produced the celebrated chiefs Heke 
and Hongi, the latter a terrible destroyer of his own nation. The 
Ngapuhi are the best-armed tribe in the island, and if it had been 
thought desirable to enlarge the native contingent in colonial pay, 
its numbers could have been doubled by auxiliaries from that 
quarter. 

It was before the era of our colonisation, but when there were 
already scattered white men in the islands, that the Chief Hongi 
flourished. He resided near the Bay of Islands, the place then most 
visited by European ships. He led a stirring and cannibal existence, 
in the Maori manner of those days ; but he nevertheless looked with 
a favourable eye upon the missionaries, who were beginning to direct 
their attention to New Zealand. He encouraged and protected 
them, at the same time liking his own ways too well to announce 
himself as a Christian. There was valid reason to believe that a 
little time was only necessary to convert him; and this impression 
was strengthened when he expressed a desire to visit England, and 
see with his own eyes the wonders of civilisation of which he had 
heard. Accordingly, one of the missionaries accompanied Hongi 
and another chief on this tour of improvement, and in 1820 they 
arrived in London. As might be expected, they created a great 
sensation. The chiefs are generally of good physique; they have 
sometimes fine features, and almost always a dignified and com- 
manding carriage, fostered by their warlike habits and their ancestral 
pride—for every one of them has a long traditional genealogy. 
Hongi was of smaller stature than is usual in a rangatira, but he had 
a kingly bearing. The phrenologists were pleased with his broad 
and intellectual brow, and bright and piercing eyes. Professor Lee, 
of Cambridge, who was at that time preparing a Maori vocabulary 
and grammar, obtained much assistance in the work from his con- 
versations with this intelligent barbarian. He was quite a lion in 
social circles. His Majesty the King accorded him an audience, and 
presented him with a suit of ancient armour. The philanthropic and 
religious world augured the happiest results from the liberality of his 
sentiments, and the interest which he exhibited, not only in the 
marvels of science, but in inquiring into historical events. The 
ladies were delighted with the grand manners of the stern warrior, 
who on occasion could be so urbane and vivacious ; for the Maori 
is of a sociable temperament, and has not the taciturnity of the 
American aboriginal, whom he resembles in so many other respects. 
Thus, in the opinion of all who met him, Hongi was beyond question 
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the noble savage typified by Rousseau. He was evidently destined 
to be the regenerator of his race. Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes! On his way back, Hongi paused at Sydney and purchased 
three hundred muskets, with a plentiful store of ammunition. From 
all he saw and heard in England, he brought home but one idea— 
Bonaparte. The career of the wonderful “man of destiny ” mono- 
polised his soul. He, too, would be a Bonaparte ; and he proceeded 
to enact the part in a fashion of his own, which might have filled 
even the life-wasting man of Moscow with consternation. Ferocious 
as tribal wars had been before, nothing was ever known in New 
Zealand like what now ensued. The other tribes, not possessing 
firearms, were powerless against Hongi and his Ngapuhi. He fell 
upon them on all sides. He not only overthrew, but exterminated ; 
he not only exterminated, but I am sorry to say he also—ate them! 
If the clergy who received this state'y and courteous gentleman in 
Exeter Hall, or the ladies who beheld with admiration this nobleman 
of nature in the drawing-rooms of the West End, could only have 
seen him on the morning after that terrible expedition to the Thames 
country—could have seen his canoes freighted with human flesh, and 
the war dance of his dusky ghouls around the fires which were to 
cook the grim repast! At last somebody had the luck to put a 
bullet through the lungs of this polished and horrible savage. . It did 
not kill him outright. He lived for fifteen months after, and we are 
told that it was his humour to playfully entertain his visitors by 
making. the wind whistle through the hole which the ball had made 
in his back. He testified much surprise at the disappointment he 
had caused the missionaries. He refused to understand why they 
should be astonished or disgusted at his proceedings; and on his 
deathbed he ordered his son to continue to protect them, “ because 
they could do much good, and could not do harm.” 

Hongi was a type of his generation, but still an exaggerated type, 
and there was better material for the civiliser to work upon. The 
reports of the condition of the Sandwich Islands do not say much 
for the honesty of the Christianising process there. But very different 
was the case in New Zealand. The remarkable change among the 
natives here was effected solely by the zeal and labour of the 
missionaries. It has been shown what the Maories were in the days 
of Hongi. The next generation were another people. The bloody 
tribal wars ceased; cannibalism was extinct—was only remembered 
with shame as the savage practice of a past time, and was never 
alluded to. All the natives professed Christianity; all the adults 
could read, and most of them write. They industriously cultivated 
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the ground, they traded, they built mills, and owned sloops and 
schooners. The Ngatiporou, near the East Cape, who were employed 
against Te Kooti in the colonial service, at that time had twenty 
such vessels, with which they traded to Auckland. This great change 
was entirely due to the quality of the men engaged in the missionary 
enterprise. Bishop Selwyn embodied their best characteristics. A 
cultivated gentleman, he had the personal qualities to command the 
respect of the savage while undertaking to teach him. He could 
swim rivers, traverse the tangled forests, go without food, and stand 
hardship with the wildest son of the island. He was high-souled 
and natural, and they believed in him. He could cast his mind into 
theirs, and talk to them ina manly way. In a word, he gave them 
Christianity in a masculine and attractive shape, and did not make it 
ridiculous. 

There was peace and Maori progress in New Zealand between 
1847 and 1860. Even in the wars which some of the tribes waged 
against the Pakeha just before and after that time, the extraordinary 
change in the native character was manifest. There is not a more 
soldierly race on the globe than the Maori; and when the accom- 
panying ferocity and brutality of early days was banished, a strain of 
genuine chivalry took its place. The Ngapuhi were in arms against 
the settlers in 1845—6 ; and under Heke, a most capable and skilful 
warrior, they caused them several reverses. But I have heard old 
soldiers who served in that war say in admiration, “ The Maori is a 
noble enemy!” Always valiant in the field, they never tarnished 
their valour by the barbarities of the old time, or of this last out- 
break. On one occasion, when a party was sent forward to clear 
away the jungle in front of the enemy’s pah, to enable our artillery to 
breach it, the Maori defenders actually forbore to fire upon the 
labourers, because they were unarmed men. General Pratt and 
Colonel Alexander have spoken of their adversaries in the Taranaki 
conflict, in 1860, as gallant and honourable men; and General 
Cameron expressed himself in the same high terms of those he 
encountered in the Waikato campaigns. The soldiers who fought 
against those natives have ever since been their staunchest friends ; 
and there can be no higher compliment to the inherent good qualities 
of any people than this. 

The character of Hongi has been glanced at as a superlative 
specimen of the native savagery. Let us return to Tarapipipi, as 
representing in the opposite extreme the later development and 
promise of the race. Known among the white men as William 
Thompson, he was chief of the Ngatihaua branch of the Waikatos. 
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Educated by the missionaries, and a man of great natural capacity, 
he fully comprehended the position of his people and the resources 
of the European. The object of his life was to civilise and consoli- 
date the tribes, and prevent the extinction which seemed their doom; 
and this he saw to be impossible unless peace with the white man 
could be preserved. The old power of the chiefs had greatly waned 
among the tribes. There was no settled authority for administering 
justice or arranging individual disputes, and no means of deciding 
quarrels between the different tribes, and hindering a recurrence of 
the old wars. The land sales were a constant source of unpleasant- 
ness with the whites. Fraudulent natives would sometimes sell land 
which was tribal property ; and the colonial officials would similarly 
ignore these tribal rights. To remedy all this Tarapipipi invited the 
Colonial Government to undertake the administration of his own race 
as well as theirs. His complaint was, “ You profess to govern us, 
and you do not govern us.” The neglect with which these overtures 
were treated constitutes the grand mistake in the history of our 
relations with the Maori. It has occasioned all the calamities which 
have since afflicted the colonists, and which have probably ruined the 
natives. The English Government has ever meant well to the 


Maori. But, unfortunately, performance did not follow upon the 
heels of good intention, and judgment in the management of New 
Zealand affairs does not stand out from the strange ignorance and 
carelessness which have been the characteristics of the Imperial 


government. 

Unable to obtain Pakeha government, Tarapipipi instituted a 
native confederacy, and set up a native king; but, as he expressly 
stated, in no hostility to the Queen or the colonists. He started a 
Maori newspaper, which he named the Hokiot. Most of the tribes, 
except those north of Auckland, adhered to his arrangements ; but it 
needed a common government to hinder the land quarrel of the two 
races. With that difficulty Tarapipipi could not cope, and the dis- 
pute over the unlucky Waitara block led to the Taranaki insurrection. 
The trouble was quelled, but it broke out again in the larger Waikato 
rising. The “king-maker” was all through a peace-maker, foreseeing 
the consequences of the war. When his counsels were disregarded 
by his people he kept aloof from them, until the British troops 
entered the Waikato territory; he then cast in his lot with his 
kindred, and turned out with his hapu. After hard fighting the great 
Waikato tribes were broken up, and most of their country con- 
fiscated. ‘Tarapipipi saw the failure of all his plans, the frustration 
of his hopes, the impending ruin of his people. He had tried to 
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reconcile the interests of the two populations, but the exacting 
advance of the white man and the impetuous resentment of the 
Maori were circumstances too strong for his policy. 

Tarapipipi was a good, and deserves to be regarded as a great 
man. His views were broad and noble, his spirit magnanimous, his 
conduct upright and straightforward from first to last. 

The Maori is now a fading race, and we who live at a distance can 
afford to regard him with a sentimental interest. Like the red man 
of America, he will one day become a subject for the novelist and 
the poet. It is no false sentiment to regret the disappearance of a 
race which has unquestionably the raw material of greatness, but for 
whose development circumstances are less fortunate than they were 
for our own ancestors, who were also once in a similar barbaric 


state. 
P. A. E. 





CALAIS. 


S at many a pretentious castle, the owner and visitors 

prefer entering by some modest little postern, so in 

France, magnificent country as it is, the traveller is 

CRA O2 eS introduced through such humble little doorways as 
Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, and similar places. These ports are after 
the one pattern, scratched and dredged into something that will 
give water for a few hours to ships of modest tonnage, which then 
leaves them prostrate on her muddy bosom. A frail paling runs out 
timorously into the sea, and forms a sort of avenue. In Dieppe and 
some of the others, Englishmen have little interest, but to Calais—a 
poor little wind-blown, wave-buffeted outpost, we are drawn bya 
hundred associations that are stirring and interesting, dramatic, 
picturesque, and historical. No voyager of true sympathy and reading, 
as he steps from the boat, and tramps across the drawbridge, walks 
over the solemn square, and rests his hour or so at an inn, but must 
find himself looking curiously round, and see everything through 
a cloud of the most romantic colour. It seems charged with the 
strangest associations. We think of Sterne, Hogarth, Brummell, Lady 
Hamilton, Foote; of the Burgesses with the ropes round their necks, 
figuring in so many historical pictures ; of the writing on Mary’s heart ; 
of the tide of nobles who have stopped there and had their first look 
at France, and of that hapless English colony, always recruited by those 
who have fled from debt, and who marshal their ranks to see the 
packet—on which they dare not set foot—come in. Everyone, in 
short, will feel the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s picture, which calls up a 
feature of the Old Town. “I cannot find words,” he says, “ to express 
the intense pleasure I have always felt in first finding myself, after 
some prolonged stay in England, at the foot of the tower of Calais 
Church. The large neglect, the noble mightiness of it, the record of 
its years, written so visibly yet without sign of weakness or decay, its 
stern vastness and gloom, eaten away by Channel winds, and over- 
grown with bitter sea grass—I cannot tell half the strange pleasure 
and thoughts that come about me at the sight of that old tower.” 
Other eyes had looked, we may be sure, at the “large neglect,” with 
an irksomeness that was intolerable—eyes of the expatriated hemmed 
in there, as in a jail; burrowing, swarming, in those little streets that 
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radiate from the square, where many an agonizing shift was contrived 
that should extort a day’s more credit from the French shopkeeper. 
The presence of Sterne is what we feel most, his Hotel, Dessein’s, 
his monk, his delightful desob/igeante,—a chariot on shafts—lying in 
the court. The whole of that short sojourn is a bit of true French 
comedy, charmingly done. We need read but the first half-dozen 
pages of the “Sentimental Journey,” and lo! again rises about us the 
gates and courts and old houses of Calais. Leslie coming after, has 
helped to spread the same fascinating associations. 

“Mons. Dessein” and his heirs should have done more for Sterne 
than hang up a mezzotint, or label a room “Sterne’s Room.” That 
delicate etching brought the innkeeper thousands of pounds, and 
made him immortal. But he became griping and avaricious, and, like 
other hosts, began to give bad wine and generally bad treatment, on the 
strength of his reputation. This inn no longer exists, though it was an 
established device to allow an enthusiastic traveller the favour of 
sleeping in Sterne’s Room. The Barber and “the Monk” enjoyed a 
perpetual vitality, for the guest was naturally delighted at such proof 
of accuracy in the humourist’s description, and gave accordingly. 

The old place is stamped all over with seals and tokens of its 
ancient vicissitudes. Up to a few years ago the municipality was 
sunk in a more than conservative lethargy, would do nothing and 
change nothing. ‘There is even now to be seen the figure of a cat 
carved on a stone let into one of the houses, and the tradition runs 
that this animal was the price paid for the ground on which the house 
stands, during the dreadful famine when the town was besieged by 
the English ; when, fresh from Cressy, King Edward came to besiege 
the place in the 14th century. That beleaguerment and its horrors 
lasted some eleven months. Then came the dramatic episode. But 
the Burgesses of the historical pictures are quite too remote to 
awaken any sympathy, and they may be dismissed with their scarcely 
deserved reprieve. So with the Field of the Cloth of Gold, which 
the resurrection men, who provide “ subjects” for anatomical burlesque, 
have lately snatched. 

It seems strange to think, that for the two hundred years that 
followed, the English’should have held this corner of French soil—a 
dreadful irritating sore in the French mortal body. It is little known 
how thoroughly English the place was: the streets having English as 
well as French names, as “ Rigging Street.” It had its mayor and 
its two members during the English occupation. It was a favourite 
spot for royal and noble junkettings; kings and princes “running 
over,” as they would to the Isles of Wight or Man. The great 
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Wolsey was there twice. Grand functions were held there for “ making 
of knights.” But a lugubrious association attaches to the place ; as it 
was the Calais headsman who was often fetched over specially to 
do the work, on account of his superior skill. The French frontier 
was always coolly spoken of as being at Ardres—about ten miles 
away. There it was assumed that French soil began. 

It was no wonder that the situation became “too stretched” to 
endure; and that at last, in 1558—only thirty-eight years after the 
magnificent pageant of the Field of the Cloth of Gold—a desperate 
effort was made by the French to recover the place. It succeeded, 
under the direction of the famous La Balafré, and the. English were 
no longer in France. Even in Henry VIIIth’s day the Venetian 
ambassador, Michele, wrote to his court about the boldness of the 
English sailors, who went in and out of the place in all weathers, 
never heeding the state of the harbour, they managed their boats 
with such skill and daring. 

Once lost, there was no chance of its being recovered again. 
The genius of Vauban was directed to the strengthening of it with 
that wonderful style of fortification which has covered France and 
the Low Countries with a crowd of monuments to his memory. 
These mammoth works are prodigies of skill and swift construction ; 
and, even now, defy the ordinary power of gunpowder to destroy 
them. Now are to beseen the bastions of the old fortress ; the ruined 
dock, with its enormous iron gates ; and the whole apparatus of fosses 
and bridges. To this day it is like a prison; and the traveller, 
who wishes for a stroll, can only leave it by a single gate. The 
words “Calais Gate” at once recal Hogarth’s picture—that clear, 
brilliant piece of painting, which now hangs in the home of a noble 
family in the north of Ireland. Of its Canaletti-like brightness the 
engravings give no idea. That gate is as old as the English; 
and in the picture we see the English arms sculptured, though 
they have long since been erased. The old church of Notre-Dame 
was built by the English. On its pillars, some years ago, were dis- 
covered some votive paintings set up by the English Woodhouses ; 
but the French had them whitewashed out at once. The great 
square tower can be seen far out at sea, rising starkly from the 
sands, a stone anchorite. So with the old tower de Gue/. The effect 
of these lorn memorials, as the packet glides on slowly, is always 
sad: they seem to give solemn and silent greeting. 

The story of Hogarth’s adventure has been told very often. How 
this true Englishman, sitting down and sketching the gate which bore 
the English arms, was at once taken into custody by the soldiers, and 
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forthwith shipped back to Dover. This, according to the usual prece- 
dent, was thought a scandalous outrage upon a British subject ; but, 
in the annals of fortifications, sketching has always been held to be a 
dangerous amusement. An Englishman sketching Calais, little over 
a hundred years after it had been recovered, was still more suspicious. 
In that fair scene, with its ridiculous figures of lean and hungry-eyed 
French soldiers, the artist had his revenge, for it was to be seen by 
thousands, then engraved, and bought by hundreds—and thus 
indirectly helped to foster that amused contempt which, up to the 
days of Gilray and Rowlandson, was considered only public spirit. 
On the sirloin of beef was a label, directed “Madame Grand- 
sire,” the landlady of the “Silver Lion,”—a rival hostelry—with a 
singularly lean cook, whom the sirloin nearly crushed. The natives 
were pretty well accustomed to Englishmen and their extravagances, 
but they must have been highly amused by the eccentric Parson 
Harvest, who could not find the way to this house, and could not 
speak a word of French. He stopped the first’ native he met, and 
thrusting out his arms and feet, after the picture of a lion rampant, 
and putting a silver crown between his teeth, made the Frenchman 
understand. Nothing, however, could compete with Dessein’s—its 
handsome courtyards, gardens, luxuriant geraniums three or four 
feet high ; its theatre and good wine, whose “bush” was the reputa- 
tion of the “Sentimental Journey.” 

Another figure is seen wandering about Calais—a true adventuress 
—the defeated Chudleigh, and deposed Duchess of Kingston, who 
stayed long at Dessein’s, and was said to have left him a large 
sum in her will. An incident of her desperate battle with Foote 
brings the town before us with a flash ; one of his spirited dramas, 
with the poet and innkeeper—the scurrilous duchess herself and 
Father O’Donovan, the Irish Capuchin. Goldsmith wrote to his 
friends describing the persecutions and extortions on landing ; and in 
a delightful letter records the landing of the baggage :—“ two little 
trunks, which were all we carried withus. . . . Wewere surprised 
to see fourteen or fifteen fellows all running down to the ship to lay 
their hands upon them; four got under each trunk, the rest surrounded 
and held the hasps, and in this manner our baggage was conducted 
with a kind of funeral solemnity, till it was safely lodged at the Custom 
House. We were well enough pleased with the people’s civility, till 
they came to be paid, when every creature that had but the happi- 
ness of touching our trunks with his finger, expected sixpence.” 
Foote must have heard Goldsmith relate this adventure, and it is some 
homage to the author of one of the most spirited comedies in the 
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language, She Stoops to Conquer, that Foote should have thought it 
worth while to incorporate the mere scraps of a letter in a drama.* 

But we approach the later days, within the present century, when 
it became the Refuge, the Sanctuary, as it were, for English debtors 
‘ and vauriens. Calais and Boulogne, two “tidal” anthills, have engen- 
dered those strange beings, the soi-disant “captain” and colonel, the 
reduced gentleman and his family, who choose Calais “for educational 
purposes ” ; the poor shifty beings in threadbare but diligently restored 
coats, perennial actors who flourish about in the prison yard. What 
a race, what long generations ! How strange they must have looked to 
the natives and shopkeepers ; what stages of doubtful progress before 
credit could be assured, even before that shaky security of the im- 
pecuniary, dependence on fitful remittances from England, could be 
attained to. ‘These little streets which radiate from the Place, what 
stories they could tell of wrangling and piteous landlords, despairing 
debtors, seizures in execution, and even “liens” upon bodies lying 
unburied ; wives and children detained in pawn for the debts of the 
buried husband. We think of that grand theatrical scene every day, 
when the captains and colonels mustered to see the English packet— 
a small sloop then of fifty or sixty tons—come in. What looking out 
for familiar faces, or what shrinking away, as the wealthy traveller, old 
clubmate, comes ashore, his swinging travelling coach taken to pieces 
and put together, he just halting to dine at Dessein’s; and posting on 
at night—by Abbeville and Amiens, to Paris. To the reduced and 
fallen gentleman, the walls of Calais must have indeed seemed a jail 
yard. 

Many, however, would fly thither for breathing time, as it were, 
from the pursuit of English bailiffs—even men of true condition. 
The traditions of such were fondly cherished. For Englishmen that 
of Brummell, who lived there for thirteen years, has more interest than 
for Frenchmen. It was not in his exile at Calais that the poor Beau 
suffered the privations that are related of him, for there he lived in 
luxury, living literally on alms from his friends in England, but alms 
that reached to some five or six hundred a year. His rooms at 
Leleux’s, the old Dessein’s, before its removal, were in fact haunted: 
by shoals of fine people, where he laid down marble pavement and 
decorated the old rooms to his heart’s content. His esprit made hima 
favourite, and it must be said of his more fortunate friends who were still 





* “Enter porters with small parcels.” M. Codling is told that these are 
“* porters from de Custom House vid you baggage!” ‘‘ Baggage,” repeats Cod- 


ling, in amazement, ‘‘ any one of them might have carried it all.” 
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surviving, they always thought of Brummell, as they passed through 
Calais. Often the chaise was halted at Leleux’s, and the invitation to 
dinner given from the carriage window. It is indeed vastly to the 
credit of the much-abused world that he met such generous treatment 
from the dandies. An old friend, who lived at Dover, would often 
fix a day for a dinner at Dessein’s, and come over in the packet 
specially. Callous and battered as that old heart must have been, it 
surely fluttered in the September of 1821, when the sham “ first gentle- 
man of Europe” came over and passed through Calais. The little 
penal colony was in a stir, and there was great speculation at the 
clubs as to how the poor broken Beau would behave. It is said 
that he did behave with dignity. It is said he tried to avoid 
meeting the king in his passage from the ship to the hotel; and 
friends of his describe how he got blocked up in the crowd as he was 
walking home to his house, and was thus forced to see the “first 
gentleman,” who was heard to exclaim, “Good God, there is Brum- 
mell!” What a meeting! the poor exile and former boon com- 
panion, and “your fat friend,” now a great king ! 

It is hard to accept that story of dignity; and it would be beyond 
human nature to resist such an opportunity for reconciliation. The 
Beau must have hoped to catch the royal eye. When his majesty 
was feasting at Dessein’s some old friends were not remiss, and 
mentioned the poor old Beau. A bottle of choice /igucur was sent 
from the latter. And there was a more artful reminder—something 
about the Beau’s famous old snuff mixture, which found its way to the 
king’s table. At any allusion, however, the mean prince was silent ; 
he either felt a secret reproach, or, like many weak men, shrank from 
the “fuss” and unpleasantness of such a meeting; and though the 
poor Beau left his name, the shabby “first gentleman” quitted the 
town without seeing him. Richly did he deserve the attacks of the 
caricatures and the stinging squibs of Tom Moore. 

In the rotten society of the place Brummell was of course a leading 
figure. The traditions associated with his name gave a tone to the 
place, and to those who had the happiness of knowing him. The 
Beau was said to conduct himself with his old matchless insolence— 
especially in regard to the sham colonels and captains, whom he 
delighted in putting down. “Know him!” he would say, “to be 
sure. Why he was head butler at Belvoir.” The Beau had not 
much courage, and was once called to account for some such 
description. “You said I was a butler,” said a half-pay captain 
without a nose, who came to call him to account. “If you do not 
retract in five minutes——” “In five seconds, my dear sir,” said 
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the other, apologizing handsomely. But as the captain was going 
the Beau added, “It cou/dn’t be; for now I think of it, I should have 
remembered being served by a butler without a nose.” The injured 
party had best have left the matter alone; formally his honour was 
salved—but the retractor had the best of it. In his turn the Beau 
was hit pretty hard when walking with Lord Sefton. A questionable 
man bowed eagerly to the Beau. - “Who is that friend of yours?” 
said the Beau, lamely enough. Lord Sefton said he knew no one in 
Calais but Brummell himself. A few minutes later the same man 
passed again, and said, “‘ Don’t forget, Brum—roast goose at four!” 
This he richly deserved. At last he obtained his consulship at Caen, 
and got away from Calais. 

There is one more figure, whose ghost flutters about Calais, 
that of Lady Hamilton, who lies buried in a timber yard, dying after 
a miserable illness. She was attended by an officer as priest, and 
there was a question of giving her a pauper funeral. But a generous 
English merchant interposed, and had her decently interred, “ fifty 
gentlemen of Calais” attending. What a cortige—a band of adven- 
turers waking the adventuress! One of the dreadful incidents of 
that refugee life was near taking place when the French creditors 
wished to detain the poor daughter Horatia as a sort of pledge; 
but the same humane gentleman got her away. The place has its 
tragedies also. Angry Englishmen have crossed over to avenge their 
differences on the sands—a favourite spot. ‘There the wretched Mr. 
Rook was shot dead. In short, the little town, in one ignoble sense 
belonging to the English still, and does not want a true dramatic 
interest, even in these days of tidal trains and buffets. 


Percy FITZGERALD. 











WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 









No. I—THE SKELETON EQUIPAGE. 







THONE AS any one ever seen the “Skeleton Equipage?” Did 
AKC AS. any one know the owner and his trusty companion? Or 
(Gig has the quaint picture with its accessories been conjured 
up by the weird fancy of an overtaxed and excitable 
imagination ? I can honestly avouch that I have seen it, and that 
I knew the owner and his faithful Don Tomaso ; but I also confess 
that occasionally when I reflect upon the events associated with their 
acquaintance, a species of sharp chill seizes me, and much that 
occurred assumes the aspect of a grim shadowy dream. 

Full well I remember when I first encountered that strange 
eccentric conveyance, with its still stranger and more eccentric 
occupant, and his long, lean, fantastic, but faded coachman. It was 
a sight not to be readily forgotten, and though subsequently in my 
discursive rambles I again and again came across them, the strong 
impression then made will never be effaced from my memory. 

I was returning one bright summer morning, between five and 
six, after the discharge of certain journalistic duties and a visit to H 
Covent Garden to buy flowers for my family, dozing lazily in a quiet 
four-wheeler, when I was aroused by a jolting noise in my rear, 
and an exchange of sharp, peevish voices. I looked around, and 
saw nothing. The sky was high and clear; everything appeared 
serene; the Strand and Fleet Street were destitute of vehicles, 
except the red carts of various large newspaper contractors which 
' darted to and fro with remarkable celerity ; policemen were stolidly 
walking up and down, the scene being completed by the bright cans 
and the white drapery of the itinerant early breakfast establishments 
at St. Clement Danes and Farringdon Within. 

I was dozing again, with a huge bunch of flowers by my side— 
roses, lilies, and every description that heart could wish, and such as 
only can be procured at Covent Garden in the regular season—when 
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jolt, jolt, resounded a heavy thudding noise, as from the wheels of a 
carriage with broken springs. 

At the same time a voice that seemed scarcely human shrieked 
out— 

“Don Tomaso, Don Tomaso, for the love of the Virgin, make 
more speed ; the leagues we have to travel will never be covered if 
we creep at this vara pace. 

“Hi, hi! Houp la!” echoed a second voice. 

And by this time steadily drew up nearly abreast of my four- 
wheeler a strange description of conveyance, a kind of lengthy, 
dark, unfinished carofte, not thoroughly painted, and rendered wind 
and weather tight by brown paper and black leather. Attached to 
the vehicle was a sorry-looking worn-out bay horse, not harnessed 
in the regular fashion, but with collar, girth, and traces made of 
leather, rope, and string. The animal appeared to work easily, for 
the style of trappings gave him room, but as he moved forward, he 
had to give the carriage a jerk to bring it quickly after him. 

Seated on the box was a long, lean, weather-beaten looking man— 
the Don Tomaso of the story—equipped from head to foot in sombre 
rusty black, with a curiously battered three-cornered cap, evidently 
the head-gear of some old military campaigner. His hands were 
gloved, but his fingers made their way through, and in the right he 
held his reins of thin rope, and in the left he carried a strong, short, 
thick whip with a long lash. 

“Hi, hi!” he again cried with a snarl, whirling his whip, for his 
countenance was particularly sardonic. ‘Get ye forward, fiery steed 
of the Ukraine! No /rijoles for breakfast if ye are not at home 
betimes.” : 

Now the attention of my cab-driver was aroused. We had ap- 
proached the Hill of Ludgate, and the glorious sun was shining on 
the majestic dome of St. Paul’s, glinting the cross with very fire, and 
making the surrounding scenery, for the dull City, charming. He 
knocked at the window and said, “ Holloa, governor, look here!” 
pointing to the eccentric cavalcade, as it made way. ‘What is it?” 
he cried. 

I replied I did not know. “Surely,” I said, “it must be the freak 
of some maniac.” 

“Holloa!” continued my cabby, addressing the strange, lean 
coachman. “Holloa, young Cholera Morbus!” (for the vehicle 
really looked like a caravan of death that could be elongated at 
pleasure). “Where do you come from, and where are you bound 
to?” It is a remarkable idiosyncrasy of the London cab-drivers, 
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distinguished from others of the same great race, that they endeavour 
invariably to reverse the order of things, in persistently calling old 
young, and vice versa. 

The old lean coachman designated young Cholera Morbus deigned 
to raise his head, and with a deep, guttural voice replied, “ Just 
arrived from Nova Zembla, ex route to Mexico, for change of climate.” 

“Werry encouraging,” replied my cabman, and immediately re- 
sumed his course. He evidently felt that he had been caught, and 
desired to drop the conversation, finding his opponent so polished a 
satirist. I roared and intimated to my friend my wish not to quit 
company with this curious vehicle, but to follow closely the route 
which it took. My cabman rather objected, because of the snail’s 
pace at which it proceeded; but by dint of persuasion and the 
promise of an extra fare he at length consented, and on we jogged 
silently together. 

Previously to this the windows of the carotte had been closed. 
They were now suddenly opened, and the same eccentric voice that 
had at first been heard was again raised—‘‘ Don Tomaso, Don 
Tomaso, we shall never reach the Hacienda in tim2; the mail may 
be in and the despatches delivered. What if the body ( é/ cuerpo) of 
the lode should be rich! Pray, Don Tomaso, make speed.” 

I now clearly saw the strange occupant of this strange conveyance. 
He was in appearance a master worthy of so quaint and grotesque 
an attendant. Lounging in the carriage, his queer Venetian visage, 
from which depended shaggy whiskers and beard, was remarkable for 
its anxious and desponding appearance. He was attired in shabby 
velvet coat, with very full-made trousers, and his shoes were long, 
. and pointed at the toes. His headgear was astounding, consisting 
of a broad-brimmed whitey-brown beaver hat of ancient date, heavily 
wreathed with folds of crape, so that he could be no ordinary 
mourner. 

Every now and then he pushed forward his head, looking wistfully 
around, heaved a deep sigh, and suddenly withdrew, placing his body 
in a recumbent position, not on, but between the seats of the 
carriage. 

As we neared St. Paul’s, the bright light of the morning broke in 
full force upon the occupant of the Skeleton Equipage and his ex- 
traordinary charioteer. The four-wheel cab in which I was riding 
now passed close to the conveyance, and I at once, without hesita- 
tion, raised my hat. The old gentleman inside took no notice of my 
act of politeness, but looked vacantly at me, and buried his body 
between the seats of his carotfe. Not so the servant; he was more 
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sociably inclined, and when I nodded to him and passed the time of 
day he returned it with a knowing glance of his eye, at the same 
time pointing to my cab-driver, as much as to say, “ He has met his 
match for once in a way.” 

The familiarity of the phantom Jehu reassured-me. At least, I 
thought, I shall be able to scrape acquaintance with him some day, 
and learn the history of this very singular proceeding. 

Before we had fairly got round St. Paul’s, our vehicles changing 
places occasionally— 

“Don Tomaso, Don Tomaso,” shouted our newly-made acquaint- 
ance, “the short cut for home. We must be in time for the 
despatches, they will be delivered early ; riches may be in store yet— 
ah, ah!” And after delivering himself thus, the gentleman with 
the immense whitey-brown broad-brim heavily draped with crape 
huddled himself up again in the middle of his vehicle in a doubtful 
state of repose. 

“ Si, Senor /” carelessly replied Don Tomaso, but he nevertheless 
whirled the thong of his whip with its long lash high in the air, and 
then bringing it quickly across the ears of the broken-down nag, 
raised his usual fiendish cry of “Hi, hi! Houp la!” and tugged 
fearfully at the reins. 

The “fiery steed” responded to the call; like his master, and 
tormentor—for Don Tomaso seemed to understand the animal—the 
poor creature desired a short cut home, being nearly exhausted with 
his work, and requiring provender, though it was not likely to be of 
the best. 

Darting forward, the horse, shaking his head, acquired, as it were, 
fresh vigour, and, making a desperate effort, brought the vehicle, 
with its singular owner and driver, round the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and in a sort of double-quick time made way down 
Aldersgate Street. The animal knew he was on the road home, 
and as the passage was free, his progress was satisfactory. 

My driver kept near the strange equipage, and, communicating 
with me through the window, expressed his surprise at the change 
in route, and the revivified energies of the great charger. 

Every now and then the celebrated cry of “Hi, hi! Houp la!” 
was heard, followed by the resounding smack of the whip. 

The vehicle, with its rumbling noise, went forward. El Capitano 
as it subsequently turned out the inside occupant was called, lazily 
watched from his position the shops in the street as they were 
beginning to be opened for business, and then relapsed into his 
former languor. 
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We had now passed through Barbican, down Chiswell Street, 
across Finsbury Square, along Shoreditch—there was no North 
London Railway or Grand Town Hall then—into the Kingsland 
Road, and on went the steed with his dreary burden ; the “ Hi, hi! 
Houp la!” being still distinguishable. 

Suddenly, and as if by magic, a corner was turned, and El 
Capitano, Don Tomaso, the curious equipage, and the panting steed, 
for he was literally panting when we lost sight of him, most un- 
accountably disappeared from view. 

Whither they had gone no one could say. My cabby was most 
thoroughly astonished. I rubbed my eyes to see clear, but could 
divine nothing, and yet it was not a dream. 

Being fairly puzzled at the curious termination of the adventure, I 
ordered my friend X Y 204 to make straight away across Kingsland 
and Dalston to my residence, where, having paid the extra fare, I 
bade him good morning. 

“ A queer go that,” remarked cabby. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “ but we shall all three meet again. I shall not 
let the investigation drop till I have penetrated the mystery.” 

“T wish yer luck, guv’nor!” And he shook his head, as if he 
doubted my sanity. 

For weeks and weeks I could not get the Skeleton Equipage out 
of my mind. It appeared to haunt me day and night. There was 
the ill-favoured face of El Capitano, the long, lean figure of Don 
Tomaso, and the veritable conveyance, with its sorry, forlorn beast 
tugging hard to bear its ghostly load homewards. Occasionally, 
during a leisure moment, I found myself sketching the spectacle on 
my blotting-pad, in imitation of Retche’s outlines ; and the figures 
came out in strange and shadowy relief. 

About two months afterwards I was strolling in the neighbourhood 
of Kingsland—somewhere between the Crescent and the Queen’s 
Road, Dalston—when my attention was attracted by a man dressed 
in groom’s attire, who was standing at the door of a tavern smoking 
a short clay pipe. He was particularly tall and thin, and I imagined 
I knew his face. I approached nearer, with the view of scrutinising 
his physiognomy, and lo and behold it was my lost friend, Don 
Tomaso. He was not slow in recognising me. Now I could make 
a survey of his visage I discovered that, although it was of a sardonic 
cast, the lines about the mouth, with the sharp grey eyes, were sug- 
gestive of a propensity to humour. 

Scanning me from head to foot, he drew his pipe from his mouth, 
and, after allowing a huge cloud of smoke to escape, he bowed politely. 
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“Good day, Don Tomaso,” I said. “It is curious that we should 
have again met.” 

“Yes,” he replied, leaning against the door. “We diddled you 
nicely the last time. Got a little ahead of you near Pearson Street, 
doubled the corner, and were of course lost to sight. How, is a 
secret. You don’t know the slums there.” 

“Where ?” I replied. 

*“‘ Never mind,” he answered. ‘‘ You may some day.” 

“But the governor?” I inquired. “Where is he? I should like to 
make his acquaintance.” 

““Would you?” he answered, in a bantering manner. “ Perhaps 
you would. But he don’t want any acquaintances. All he wants is 
to cut the lode, and then they’ll come to riches.” 

He was an enigma to me, but discerning that he was inclined to 
be communicative, I entered the hostelrie and requested him to 
follow. There and then on the spot I gave him refreshment, and as 
the Yankees have it, “ interviewed” him. 

Don Tomaso was not too loquacious, he was inclined to be ironical 
and cautious. After a little fencing I was enabled to extract from 
him some information in connection with his master and himself. 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir!” he continued, “ El Capitano, though he may 
be a little weak in intellect is as harmless as yourself. He was 
originally wealthy, but he is now reduced through his propensity to 
indulge in mining speculation. I have travelled abroad and have 
picked up something of French, Spanish, and German, and he likes 
my ‘ jargon,’ as he calls it, and if I can import a new word now and 
then he is as delighted as a child with a fresh toy.” 

“‘ Extraordinary !” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ you would consider it extraordinary if you 
knew all. He is now deeply involved in a Mexican mining adven- 
ture, and therefore I stick to my Spanish. He is exceedingly well 
educated, and had it not been for reverses in domestic life and losses 
in the City, he would, doubtless, have been a bright ornament in 
society. El Capitano picked me up hereabouts, and, finding I knew 
something of languages, was pleased, and dubbed me at once Don 
Tomaso. Why should I object ; he pays me 24s. per week with the 
punctuality of clock-work? There is no reason for my grumbling, as 
he is invariably good and kind. What if he will brew strong rum 
punch, and call it pu/gué, smoke Mexican cigarettes, read the latest 
despatches, and chalk out upon the table of his old summer-house the 
levels and the adits of the several mines? I am satisfied.” 

“What a life!” I rejoined. 
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“A very pleasant life,” said Don Tomaso. “It is only in the 
spring and summer time that we take exercise in the Skeleton 
Equipage. My real and honest name is Tom Brain, and therefore 
Don Tomaso is no great exaggeration. Few know me by the latter 
soubriguet, but El Capitano considers it agreeable ; so I adopt it. In 
the winter we are very field-mice in our habits ; we seldom stir out ; 
he goes to the Royal Exchange occasionally to look after the prices of 
shares ; I fetch the despatches once a month ; and when things look 
doubtful he says it is the ‘calls’ that kill him, and that riches will 
never be reached.” 

“ But, Don Tomaso,” I said, “ where is the Hacienda, the pulgué, 
the cigarettes, and the despatches ?” 

“Ah,” he replied, with a sly smile, “would you not like to 
know ?” 

“Indeed,” I said, “I should. Anything in reason I would pay to 
witness that scene ; so interesting and full of quaint life as it must be.” 

“Rather dreary,” said Don Tomaso, “till you are used to it. 
But if you promise to keep the secret I may initiate you.” 

“ Keep the secret !” I replied, “ah! that I will, and you shall be 
well rewarded.” 

“No reward do I require,” said Don Tomaso, “only that, you 
will never divulge till riches have been obtained, or El Capitano has 
passed away.” 

I pledged my word. 

“ Here,” he continued, “ come next Saturday, and you shall witness 
the grand mystery, or the ‘incantation scene,’ as I sometimes call 
it; but you will be a spectator, not an actual participant.” 

I promised obedience. Don Tomaso then gave the necessary 
instructions to be at the place appointed, with the time and other 
details. 

At the date and time named I was at the rendezvous. I was 
placed at the rear of an old-fashioned summer-house, near the end of 
a long-neglected garden overrun with straggling uncut gooseberry 
and currant bushes ; everything indicating disorder and decay. About 
nine at night, while the pale moon was shining overhead, I saw 
Don Tomaso approaching with a steaming pitcher of rum punch, 
cigarettes in a tray, and some old, well-thumbed papers. Never was 
there such a weird, wild proceeding. A lantern depended from the 
inside roof of the square green wooden structure (the Hacienda), the 
sides of which were engrained with rough putty, the windows them- 
selves being patched and covered with brown paper or other 
available material. 
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Immediately afterwards entered El Capitano, who with his long 
horny hands raised his hat, laid it aside, poured out two tumblers of 
pulqué (alias, rum punch), lighted his cigarette, and puffed away. Don 
Tomaso followed suit, and the reading of the despatches then com- 
menced. It was done in a low, sepulchral tone by El Capitano, 
accompanied occasionally with a remark from Don Tomaso, who 
studiously watched the features of his master, and replenished his 
tumbler with pu/gué. Then followed the development of the mines 
in chalk upon the table, the state of the levels and adits, and the 
course of the lode. ‘“ There, there,” ejaculated El Capitano, “if we 
could reach that point,” marking a particular spot, “we must cut the 
lode in depth, and come to donauzas. But I fear, from the tenour 
of the last despatch, not yet—not yet.” And he uttered a deep sigh. 

I thought the scene was near its close, and therefore left my retreat 
and made my way homewards, somewhat depressed with the apparent 
fate of El] Capitano. 

For the last three years I have missed the Skeleton Equipage, El 
Capitano, and Don Tomaso from their old haunts. Whenever I saw 
them, there was the same old form in master and man, and con- 
sequently I conclude the lode was never cut, and donauszas never 
reached. Don Tomaso, I should think, has emigrated—he talked of 


it on more than one occasion—and E] Capitano has in reality, I fear, 
gone to that “ bourne whence no traveller returns.” 





MALVINA. 
BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF A PRINCESS. 


HE hotel at which Alfred was staying is a sort of Star and 

Garter, with gardens leading down to the Lake of Geneva. 

The sharp, white cliffs of the opposite shore stand out 

brightly from the blue water, and close the scene in front. 

The sloping gardens are admirably laid out, and are as much in- 

debted for their beauty to nature as to art. Thus, among the trees, 

a magnificent old chestnut, and an ancient, solemn, orientally 
aristocratic cedar of Lebanon are conspicuous. 

In the evening the bright terraces and shady walks are enlivened 
by the presence of women of all nations, some of whom are as’ much 
indebted for their beauty to art as to nature. But it is a place where, 
for the most part, simplicity is cultivated, and where simplicity alone 
is in harmony with the general scene. 

On the left, that light, wooden structure is a bathing-house, open- 
ing directly, and—for the convenience of divers—vertically on to the 
lake. The principal walk leads straight down to a pier, where 
steamers for all places of interest on the lake, from Chillon at one 
end to Geneva at the other, call several times a day ; and hanging 
about the pier on all sides are swarms of light, gaudily painted 
pleasure boats. At the back of the hotel—unless it be the front ; 
but how could an hotel, or anything else, turn its back permanently 
to the Lake of Geneva ?—is a vineyard; and the whole of the 
beautiful picture, in which white, azure-blue, dark green, are the 
predominant hues, is enclosed in a frame-work of mountains, whose 
tints vary at all hours of the day, until at sunset they burn and glow 
with every possible combination of light and colour. 

Go to Ouchy, get up at six in the morning, walk through the 
perfumed gardens down to the shores of the beautiful lake, con- 
template its peaceful, placid bosom, before giving yourself up to its 
embrace ; rise from it invigorated and refreshed, and return to the 
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hotel to breakfast with the charming English and American girls 
who will no doubt be anxiously waiting for you. 

If gardens, like playhouses in Italy, and like churches everywhere, 
had their patron saints, or their appointed emblems, I should say 
that the garden at Ouchy ought to be named the “Garden of the 
Blessed Spoon,” in token of the mysterious rites regularly performed 
there (weather permitting) every evening throughout the season. On 
moonlight nights the faithful—and above all the unfaithful—go out in 
boats, and sail to and fro on the lake, which is still haunted by the 
spirit of Julie d’Estanges. But the sacred groves of the sloping 
gardens are the chief resort of worshippers ; and devotees may often 
be met with walking by the shores of the lake, mingling their soft 
utterances with the gentle ripple of the waves. 


However, there is a time for everything. It was now the hour of 
the fable a’héte, and Malvina and Alfred were able to walk by the 
side of the lake, and sit down, and talk beneath the shady groves, 
without the slightest fear of being disturbed. Not that their con- 
versation could possibly be of the kind to which I have said that 
this romantic garden seems to be especially devoted. But it was 
naturally of an intimate character, and neither of the speakers would 
have cared to be broken in upon by the doctor, or the manager of 
the hotel, or any one else who might have thought he had a right to 
address them. 

“T have had great losses since I saw you,” said ‘Malvina, when she 
had quietly settled down on one of the seats by the side of the lake. 
“My poor mother was very fond of you, and you know what respect 
and affection my dear father entertained for you.” 

“They were very kind indeed to me,” said Alfred, who could not 
help asking himself how he had requited their kindness. 

“It must have been a great trial to you to lose both your parents 
within so short a time—parents who were so devoted to you?” he 
added. 

“Yes, indeed! The fact is—it is no use concealing it—mamma 
was very much distressed on leaving Hillsborough. She never quite 
recovered the shock. It had also a great effect on papa’s spirits. 
He did not survive mamma more than a year.” 

It struck Alfred that it might have been the recent death of his 
wife which had affected Mr. Gribble so profoundly, and not his 
dereliction of Malvina four years previously. But it was evident to 
him all the same that his conduct had caused great grief to the 
Gribble family, and cast a gloom over their existence. 
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The truth was that Mr. Gribble had fallen a victim to indigestion, 
while Mrs. Gribble had died a year before from the effects of a 
carriage accident. They were very worthy people, and had never 
enjoyed themselves so much as during the first few years which 
followed Mr. Gribble’s retirement from business. Mr. Gribble had 
realised a fortune of eighty thousand pounds, and Malvina showed 
him how to spend the interest of that sum in the principal capitals of 
Europe, and all along the line of Continental watering-places, by sea 
and by land, from Ostend to Biarritz, and from Spa to Ischl. 

If any one was responsible for the death of her mother, it was 
Malvina herself, who had a passion for driving wild horses, and for 
the most part drove them well. Once, however, as she was trotting a 
chosen pair at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna, the steeds took fright, broke into a gallop, and upset 
the equipage. Then it was, and not three years before at Hills- 
borough, that Mrs. Gribble received the shock from which she never 
recovered. 

As for Gribble himself, after a long course of honourable dissipa- 
tion (made dishes never agreed with him), he retired to Vichy, and 
drank the waters until at last he was given up. 

While the papa was taking his fourteen tumblers a day at the 
Source des Céle:tins, Malvina (to use the words of a not ill-naturéd 
English matron who watched her) “flirted as no respectable girl in 
half-mourning ever flirted before.” 

Just as she could manage the wildest horses, so Malvina could 
flirt with the most dangerous men, and still take care of herself. 
During her four years’ practical studies in the chief pleasure-haunts of 
France, Belgium, and Germany, she had been brought into contact 
with the officers of all nations, to say nothing of diplomatists, men of 
fashion having no other vocation, distinguished loungers, persons of 
talent, and an occasional bright exception to the forced dulness of 
la haute finance. She had wounded most of those gentlemen, not 
one who had ever met her face to face had escaped without a graze, 
and some had been hit almost mortally. 

But although, to do her justice, Malvina was willing to give any 
man who seemed at all worth it his fair chance, the uniform still 
possessed for her the same sort of fascination which the position of 
actress seems to exercise upon so many men. Her photograph 
book contained specimens of the troops of every country in Europe, 
from the dragoon and guardsman of her native land, to “the 
whiskered, handsome, and fierce hussar” of the East-Centre districts 
of the Continent. 
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Some of her military admirers had had themselves photographed 
for her on horseback ; and she would point out in which regiment of 
the English Life Guards the trousers were secured beneath the feet 
by chains, and in which by straps ; how the Prussian helmet differed 
from the Russian ; which regiment of the Chevaliers-Gards was the 
Empress’s regiment and which the Czar’s ; the contrast presented by 
the seat of a Hungarian hussar to, that of a French guide, and the 
special points to be noted in the uniform of a cent garde, which she 
could indicate as minutely and accurately as if she were describing 
one of her own elaborate toilettes. 

However, at Ouchy, by the side of Lake Lausanne, her toilette 
was not elaborate at all. There she was got up as a school girl, en 
ingénue; and she congratulated herself on possessing, at least, the 
costume of her part, which was not only that of a type, but also, and 
above all, that of a particular individual. 

“ Papa died at Vichy,” said Malvina, sentimentally, in the style of 
Gretchen recounting the death of her little sister. Undoubtedly 
she regretted her father; only, in speaking of her loss, she en- 
deavoured to render herself as interesting as possible. 

“ And you were then left quite alone ?” suggested Alfred, in a tone 
of compassion. 

“No, Alfred; not alone. That was what poor papa feared so 
much, The Prince had proposed to me twice, and papa begged me, 
implored me, to accept him. ‘The marriage took place when papa 
had already been given up. It was very sad !” 

“T did not know that you had met with so much unhappiness !” 

“ Ah, Alfred, if you knew all! The loss of my parents was the 
beginning of my misfortunes !” 

She paused to give Alfred an opportunity of encouraging her to 
proceed with her confessions. As Alfred did not profit by the 
opportunity, she proceeded all the same. 

“TI ought not to say it, Alfred—above all to you—but it could 
not be a marriage in which my heart was concerned, and I told 
the Prince so plainly. You know well—too well—that I was 
never able to conceal my sentiments ?” 

Alfred remained silent. 

“I hope,” continued Malvina, “I know the duty of a wife, and 
that I shall not forget now the respect due to the memory of a 
husband ; but the Prince did not behave as I had a right to expect 
* * * J do not think I am over sensitive ; but after what took 
place, I could not remain with him * * * My married life was 
very short, but it was too long for my happiness! However, I 
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am terribly egotistical, and I must be wearying you with these 
details !” 

“Malvina!” protested Alfred. Then, deeming this simple ex- 
clamation scarcely enough to meet the requirements of the case, he 
added, really not knowing what to say : 

“ Was your husband in the army ?” 

“ Army, Alfred?” answered Malvina, with upturned eyes. Then, 
with a smile of reproof, she said, “ You are thinking of young Alsager, 
who went into the hussars. But I can’t bear military men now. 
They are so vain, so frivolous !” 

“ Many of them are, and yet their profession is serious enough, 
and, seriously considered, ennobling.” 

“T respect an old general, covered with scars, who has bled for his 
country,” said Malvina, very earnestly; “but a foolish, spendthrift 
subaltern, who has never bled for any one, and whose chief thought 
is how to make his poor old father bleed—nothing to me is so odious ! 
Vou smile, Alfred; but I have changed a great deal since those 
Hillsborough days, and I hope for the better.” 

Alfred did not know what to say. If he said in plain language 
what he really thought—that Malvina had indeed changed for the 
better—he would seem to be condemning, to a certain extent, the 
Malvina of his early affection. If he did not respond by some 
expression of assent to her intimation that she Aad improved, he 
would seem to be denying the fact churlishly and unjustly. 

Malvina’s little speech was really an invitation to him to declare 
that she was more perfect; for he could not tell her that, as it was, 
she had only reached a comparative degree of excellence. But 
though she seemed to have developed excellent qualities which he 
had not observed in her before, still what he admired about her most 
was her white dress and her emerald-green sash. 

Independently, however, of the question of admiration, he pitied 
her for what she had suffered, he reproached himself as the cause of 
her suffering, and he regarded her with the sympathy he could not 
help feeling for one whom he had wounded so deeply and with such 
culpable thoughtlessness. 

He flattered himself that he also had improved; and he asked 
himself again and again how, for his own wanton amusement, he 
could have made such desperate professions of affection to this poor 
girl, to abandon her at the last moment, distressed, humiliated, and 
almost heart-broken ? 

He had never told her a falsehood, that he could safely say ; for 
when he swore that ke loved her, he did love her, and he had never 
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even hinted at marrying her. But had he not acted a falsehood? 
Had he not deceived her by his conduct? At all events, was it not 
certain from the beginning that the dangerous game in which he had 
engaged Malvina was one in which she could scarcely fail to be 
injured, while he might issue from it comparatively whole ? 

He also reflected that good sometimes came from evil, even to the 
evil-doer ; and congratulated himself on having learnt to take a more 
serious view of life and its obligations than he had been capable of 
entertaining seven years before, when he was a youth at Hillsborough 
and Malvina was such a charming, provoking little girl. 

Alfred’s reflections were suddenly interrupted by the sound of 
voices. The /adle a’héte had come to an end, and the diners were 
invading the garden, over which they soon spread in every 
direction. 

Malvina, in the meanwhile, seemed to have fallen into a reverie. 
Alfred spoke to her, but she made no answer, and her eyes still 
remained fixed. She looked intensely sad. 

“Malvina,” he repeated, placing his hand gently on hers to 
awaken her attention. ‘ Malvina, my dear little girl !” 

She turned her eyes tenderly towards him, clasped his hand con- 
vulsively for one moment, and then withdrawing her own, said to. 
him, quite pathetically,— y 

“ Alfred, do not—/ray, do not speak to me in that way. ‘These 
words recal other days.” 

She got up and walked towards the hotel, Alfred accompanying 
her. After a few steps, Alfred was so tired that he had to stop. 
But Malvina supported him. On reaching the terrace he sat down 
for a few minutes; and little by little he reached Malvina’s apart- 
ments. 

Here, abandoning pure sentiment for a time, Malvina insisted on 
his taking a doui/ion and some wine. After that he was strong 
enough to find his way upstairs alone. He went to bed, and 
dreamed of a white dress which contained the lost Sophie, and a 
green sash which encircled the waist of Malvina. 

Then it was Sophie who wore the green sash, and Malvina the 
white dress. 

Then he was at a theatre, and Sophie threw her arms round his 
neck, and said she loved him. Then the theatre became a convent, 
and Sophie still threw her arms round his neck, but said that she 
detested him. Then the convent became a garden, and he was 
telling Sophie how much he loved her. Then some one shot him 
and he died, but he still saw Sophie. She was sitting down by the 
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side of a lake, weeping; and when he tried to console her, she got 
up and walked across the water, and disappeared. 

He did not wake the next morning until ten o’clock. Marie, for 
the third time, had brought him a cup of tea which Minna had 
brought to her, which the Princess had entrusted to Minna. 

The Princess had sent to him at eight, at nine, and now sent to 
him again at ten. 

“You have been frightening us,” said Marie. “Such gestures, 
when I brought you some tea at eight o’clock! And in the middle 
of the night you uttered cries. The gentleman in the next room 
heard you.” 

Alfred answered by repeating to himself some lines which—or 
something like them—he had met with in the Song Book of a 
German poet :— 

* Last night I sobbed as I slept, 
And the pillow of my bed 


Is wet with the tears I wept ; 
For I dreamt that you were dead!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


STRAWBERRIES AND A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 


Wuite Alfred was dressing, Minna came to his room to say that 
the Princess wished to know how he was, and that she would wait 
breakfast for him. Alfred sent word that he was much better, and 
that he would be with the Princess in ten minutes. 

Malvina had been up since seven o’clock. She had bathed in the 
lake, wandered about the garden, and walked to Lausanne to buy 
fruit and flowers. The breakfast consisted of such simple, natural 
luxuries as the place affords in perfection ; ferras fresh from the lake, 
honey, thick cream, and wild strawberries. 

Malvina had discarded the sentimentality of the previous evening. 
She reflected no longer the melancholy calmness of the lake, but 
seemed to be inspired only by the exhilarating atmosphere of the 
mountains. She was cheerful, animated, and looked as fresh and 
pure as a mountain flower. She had again put on a white dress, 
and she wore the same emerald-green sash in which Alfred had 
seen her the night before. She had pushed her hair back; and 
what made her look much fairer than she seemed to be when he first 
knew her at Hillsborough was the fact that the inside portion of her 
hair was many shades fairer than the outside mass. She reminded 
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him so much of Sophie that he found himself insensibly scrutinising 
her teeth, to see whether one of the lower teeth was not a little 
crooked. 

“How he does stare!” thought Malvina. “Fortunately, I am 
proof against the severest examination.” 

“If you want to get well quickly, Alfred,” she said, “you will eat 
a little now. The ferra is the most delightful fish ever created, and 
when it was put into the Lake of Geneva, it must have been intended 
that visitors to Ouchy should at least taste it to see what it is like. 
That is all that is necessary. The rest follows as a matter of course.” 

“T know the ferra by reputation,” said Alfred. “I have read 
about it in the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise.’ When Julie and St. Preux went 
out on the lake, and the boatmen caught ferras, Julie made them 
throw them back into the water.” 

“She must have been very fond of them; and I have no doubt 
they are happier in that large natural aquarium, with its clear blue 
transparent water, than they could be anywhere else. But if she 
had liked them as much as I do, she would have had them fried. 
Besides, St. Preux was not an invalid, or Julie would haye insisted on 
his eating something. Come, Alfred, the first mouthful is everything.” 

Alfred, having tasted one of the ferras, ate two. Then Malvina 
gave him some wood strawberries. 

“T suppose you will not take any honey?” she said. “It has the 
same fault as sugar ; it is too sweet. But the Swiss insist on placing 
it on your breakfast table whether you like it or not, and it would be 
a pity to hurt the waiters’ feelings by telling them to take it away. 
The strawberry question is quite different. Indeed there is no straw- 
berry question at all. Everyone likes strawberries. At least I have 
never known, and would refuse to know, anyone who didn’t.” 

“ Above all, wood strawberries.” 

“Yes, they are quite incomparable. I have often thought that 
true happiness consists in having a clear conscience and a constant 
supply of wood strawberries.” 

“They are so much better than garden strawberries— infinitely 
better than the over-cultivated ones,” said Alfred, who was depressed, 
and could not rise above platitudes. 

“ Yes ; and there is a parable in that,” observed Malvina. “ What 
they gain in size, form, and colour, they lose in fragrance. I adore 
the wood strawberry, not only as a fruit, but as a symbol. I sing 
hymns to nature all the time I am eating them. Please, take some 
more. Do, Alfred, or I shall think you do not sympathise with me.” 

The diplomatic footman now made his appearance, and said that 
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a boatman had come to ask at what time Madame la Princesse 
would like to go on the lake. 

“Why should we not go at once, Alfred? Shall I pour you out 
some more tea? No? Then let us go while it is fine. The sun is 
shining, but there is a delightful breeze. I should be afraid to go 
alone, and it will do you so much good.” 

Alfred felt that he was already booked. But he was not guilty of 
the affectation of saying to himself that he was about to accompany 
Malvina against his will, or for her sake alone. She was a good, 
innocent, simple-minded girl, whom it was a pleasure, and an 
elevating pleasure, to be with. Malvina should never again suffer 
pain through 4im/ In the meanwhile he was going out with her on 
the lake. 

Malvina sent out and bought him a white linen hat, that he might 
not feel the heat of the sun too much. 

“Fancy, Alfred, you, an experienced Indian, not taking such a 
simple precaution as that!” she said, “especially when you have 
let them cut all your hair off!” She put on a little look of dissatis- 
faction, as though the sacrifice of his hair had been a personal injury 
to her. ‘“ But you are very thoughtless, Alfred,” she added. 

There is something “not wholly disagreeable,” as La Roche- 
foucauld would say, in hearing your Christian name pronounced 
again and again, and always in a tender voice, by a very charming 
woman. Of course, Malvina could not call Alfred “ Mr. Leighton.” 
“You can’t say ‘your Highness,’” observed Mdlle. Souris, speaking 
of the Regent of Orleans, “‘to a man whom you have seen fifty times 
at your feet.” For similar reasons Malvina could not say “ Mr.” to 
Alfred, nor Alfred “ Princess ” to Malvina. 

Still, there are different ways of pronouncing a name ; and Malvina 
always addressed Alfred in a tone of tender sympathy, never in one 
of mere familiarity. 

Alfred, on his part, pitied Malvina most sincerely. He wished to 
make amends to her for his heartless conduct in former days, and he 
admired her more and more for qualities which he had not dis- 
covered in her formerly. 

Malvina knew all this—knew it much better than Alfred did 
himself; and, with such promising tendencies on both sides, the two 
could scarcely fail to grow more intimate every hour, or rather this 
intimacy assumed every hour a softer character. 


The boatmen had stopped rowing, and put up a sail, and they were 
going, smoothly and swiftly, in the direction of Vevey. At Vevey 
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they landed, and Malvina and Alfred walked for a quarter of an hour 
along a narrow path by the side of the lake. The wind had risen, 
and the miniature waves dashed with infantine impetuosity against 
the shore, sprinkling Malvina from head to foot with their harmless 
spray. 

“‘ My face is quite wet,” she said. ‘“ My face is wet, but not with 
tears. It sounds like the beginning of a poem.” 

“ Let me dry them for you,” said Alfred, taking out a handkerchief. 
“ At least I would if they were tears.” 

“Yes, Alfred, I know you would !” she answered, putting her head 
back, and holding her face towards him. 

The path was narrow and there was no one near, and Alfred was 
not obliged, as far as Malvina was concerned, to confine himself to 
wiping away tears that were not tears. But he did nothing else. 

When they got back to the boat, the boatmen were nowhere to be 
found. Alfred proposed that they should go into the hotel; and 
once in the hotel they were obliged to take refreshments. 

“There are always a quantity of Russians at this place,” said 
Alfred. “Do you know any of them?” 

“No,” said Malvina; “I don’t like them. It has been said that 
if you scratch a Russian, you will find a Tartar. I never scratched 
a Russian ; I never thought it worth while to do so much in order to 
discover so little. But a Russian once scratched me. However, let 
us talk of something else.” 

If what Malvina said had been literally true, the terms of the 
proverb attributed to Napoleon, but which really belongs to the 
Prince de Ligne, would probably have been found applicable in her 
case, as in that of so many other persons whom it is not advisable 
to irritate. Nevertheless Alfred had, in a figurative sense, scratched 
her very deeply, and what did he find her but a perfect angel ? 

One of the boatmen now presented himself, complaining, in a tone 
of injured innocence, that he had been looking for Madame and 
Monsieur everywhere, and could find them nowhere. 

“You have been drinking in a tavern, my good man,” said 
Malvina, in the tone of one giving alms. “Shall we go, Alfred? We 
shall not get home till late in the afternoon, as it is.” 

They returned to the boat. 

“You are not tired? I hope we did not go too far?” Alfred 
inquired. 

“Tired? Oh, no!” she replied, with a deprecatory smile, as 
much as to say, “‘ How could I be tired, being with you ?” 

Malvina showed Alfred the fervas swimming in the clear trans- 
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parent water, and leaning over the side of the boat tried to catch 
one in her hand, well knowing the impossibility of such a feat. 
Alfred was pleased to see that Malvina was once more playfully 
inclined; but recommended her, all the same, not to upset the boat. 

“T should not care, for my part,” she said. “It would be very 
much the same to me. There would be no one to ask what had 
become of me even. That would be one consolation.” 

“ And I?” asked Alfred. 

“Well, if you survived, you would know what had become of me. 
You would have seen me disappear. ‘Mysterious disappearance of a 
lady in the Lake of Geneva.’” She laughed for a moment, and was 
silent. 

Alfred made no reply. He was not going to tell Malvina that he 
was ready to die for her, when Sophie was dead and he was still 
alive. 

“What a lovely sunset,” said Malvina. “It is too beautiful ! 
Viola was never merry when she heard sweet music. I cannot help 
feeling a touch of melancholy when I see such a sunset as this. Its 
beauty transcends imagination. It is a beauty which can be felt, and 
which indeed makes itself felt.” 

Malvina certainly seemed to feel it, and she let the soft light of 
her eyes fall upon Alfred like the rays of the setting sun on the tops 
of the mountains. 

“What a symphony of light and colour!” said Alfred, thinking 
only of the sunset, and without even acknowledging the receipt of 
Malvina’s tender glances. 

“Yes, it suggests music,” answered Malvina; “but what earthly 
music could harmonise with such a heavenly scene ?” 

“She possesses an elevation of soul which I never suspected in 
her when she was a young girl,” said Alfred to himself. “How I 
misjudged her !” 

They were now close to Ouchy, and Malvina made signs to the 
boatmen to stop before coming to the gardens of the hotel. There 
was no regular landing-place ; but the Lake of Geneva is not the 
North Sea, and Alfred leaped to shore without even wetting his feet. 
Then he gave his hand to Malvina; but the jump was rather too 
much for her, and she would have fallen had he not caught her in his 
arms. 

That was altogether too much for her. She rested her head on his 
bosom, hiding her face as if to conceal her emotion, and Alfred 
thought for a moment that she was about to faint. 

“How foolish I am!” she said directly afterwards. “This 
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beautiful evening overpowers me so, I feel inclined to cry! You are 
not angry with me, Alfred ?” 

“My dear Malvina! Take my arm,” he continued; “you are 
fatigued. You see I am already stronger than you are.” 

“ How glad I should be, Alfred, to think so. But do not let us 
go through the middle of the garden. It is crowded, and people 
are so ill-natured. Let us take this side walk.” 

By a shady, circuitous path, they at last reached the hotel. 

““Where are you going?” said Malvina when, at the door of her 
apartments, Alfred manifested some intention of wishing her good- 
night. “You are coming in to dine with me? It would be a 
dreadful thing to leave me now after being out with me all day.” 

Without examining the logic of Malvina’s remonstrance, Alfred 
consented to remain. 

“ You make too much ceremony, Alfred,” said Malvina, when he 
had come in and was sitting down by her side on the sofa. ‘“ Vous 
faites trop de cérémonie, Monsieur Alfred.” 

In due time they dined. They had more ferras from the lake, 
more strawberries from the woods, and the origin of the ice, in large 
crystalline blocks, was unmistakeable. 

“My beloved lake in a solid form!” said Malvina, as she put a 
large Geneva diamond, of the purest water, into Alfred’s glass. 

The champagne was not Swiss. It was correctly dated from the 
department of the Marne. 

Malvina, for the rest of the evening, and until midnight, was 
neither sentimental nor merely cheerful, but positively lively. Her 
frank, light-hearted gaiety pleased Alfred, who was sincerely glad to 
see that she was not always so melancholy as he had found her the 
previous day. 

“Do not go!” she said, when at twelve o’clock he proposed to 
leave. ‘I am seldom, very seldom, so happy as I have been this 
evening, and it is not late for such a night as this. The hotel is 
shutting up, but there are still plenty of people in the garden. 
Besides, what does it matter to us what other people do ?” 

She was getting expansive. 

However, it was really late. There were still a few lighted cigars 
shining like glow-worms in the gardens, and from time to time 
the tread of one or more feet could be heard on the gravel path. 
But the hotel was shut up, the gas had been put out in the 
corridors, and at half-past twelve Alfred got up and shook Malvina 
by the hand. 

“‘Good-night,” said Malvina, looking wistfully into his eyes, as if 
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to ask him if ‘hat was the sort of parting salute that ought to take 
place between them. “Good-night, Alfred. I shall see you in the 
morning. Que Dieu ¢e bénisse!” 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
AFTER THE ATTACK. 


“He seems to have turned into a lump of clay,” said Malvina to 
herself as soon as Alfred had gone. “Such a clod I never met with 
before! One would have thought that if all sentiment, all ideas 
of gallantry, had left him, he would still have been obligéd, as a 
gentleman and from the mere force of habit, to respond to some of 
the things I said to him. India has destroyed him. It has burnt 
out every vestige of manliness in him. What would Captain Schlick, 
or Major von der Brinken, or Gibson of the Royals, or Count 
Molodictzky, or M. de Castella, or any of them, have done if I had 
shown them a thousandth part of the attention which I have heaped 
upon this man? They would have gone mad. Minna! The 
cigarettes !” 

Minna brought a fresh packet of papiross, and Malvina began to 
smoke furiously. 

“ However,” she went on reflecting, “I do not think he will get 
away from me this time! If he were absolutely without a heart it 
would of course be difficult; but in that case he could not have 
cared so much about this little green and white school-girl. Fancy 
my dressing for him, talking for him, posing for him in every way, 
and his only just consenting not to take fright! When I do catch 
him I will not treat him as his Julie d’Estanges treated the poor little 
ferras. Iwill not let him go. Oh, no!” 

“What are you doing there, Minna, standing before me like a 
statue ?” 

“Does die-gndédige Frau Prinzessin wish me to comb her hair ?” 

“Without doubt.” 

“ Does die-gnaddige Frau Prinzessin wish for some tea before going 
to bed ?” 

“Of course I do. Do not ask me these idiotic questions, Minna. 
And do not yawn in my presence ; it is very unbecoming.” 

“It is nearly one o’clock,” pleaded the poor girl. 

“And do not make observations; you know I do not permit it. 
Give me my slippers !” 
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Minna brought Malvina a pair of pink satin slippers, trimmed 
and lined with white fur. 

“My peignoir and the second volume of ‘ Madame Bovary.’” 

The obedient Minna brought the garment and the book. 

“What is that?” Malvina asked herself as she opened the volume ; 
and she remembered that she had been using the lock of Alfred’s 
hair given to her by Dr. Bertall as a book-marker. ‘“‘I forgot to let 
him see it,” she reflected. ‘But he must not see it in ‘Madame 
Bovary.’ It would shock him, poor young man! In what book 
could I leave it by accident? ‘ Paul and Virginia ?’—full of tender- 
ness and warmth; with a great reputation, entirely undeserved, for 
innocency. But it is, perhaps, a little too childish. I am no longer 
a young girl, and he is an old man of eighty. ‘Werther?’ Beautiful 
and affecting; but the situation is not the same. ‘La Nouvelle 
Héloise?’ I never read it. But Alfred was talking about it, and it 
will be a sort of homage to his taste to get it.” 

“Minna!” she called out. ‘Give me a pen and ink and a piece 
of paper * * * There! go to the library at Lausanne the first 
thing in the morning and bring me that book.” 

“Now take this sash, and put it down carefully ; I shall have to 
wear it again. Unfasten my dress. Have you prepared a white 
dress for to-morrow ?” 

“‘T have not put it out, but it was sent home this afternoon, and it 
is quite ready. It is beautifully got up.” 

“TI don’t believe he will notice it,” said Malvina to herself. 
“ There are men who can’t tell cambric from barége, or piqué from 
muslin, and I believe he is one of them. To-morrow he will have 
sven me in three simple white morning dresses, each different from 
he other—different in material, different in make, different in trim- 
ming, and he will not have remarked either. If any one were to ask 
him at this moment how I was dressed to-day his foolish, incapable 
answer would be, ‘She was dressed in white.’” 

Malvina had her hair combed, and read her novel, and smoked 
her cigarette, and sipped her tea, until nearly two o'clock. Minna 
had already been dismissed, and at two o’clock Malvina herself went 
to bed. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A CONTRACT. 


Ear y the next morning Alfred received a visit from Dr. Bertall. 
“This is a visit of friendship,” said the Doctor. “It would be an 
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insult to ask you how you are. I hear that the Princess has taken 
charge of you. I must tell her not to interfere with my patients, or I 
shall soon have no practice left.” 

“Oh, I am very much better,” said Alfred, “thanks to your care 
and attention.” 

‘So, then, you were out in the garden the evening before last, and 
yesterday you went on the lake. A steamer, outward bound for 
Chillon, passed you near Vevey. You did not seem distressed, and 
it was evident that all were well on board. I speak as a medical 
man. I was on the steamer myself, and saw you.” 

“Yes, I am getting on very well indeed.” 

The doctor looked at him and smiled internally. “So are the 
heart-broken made whole!” he said to himself. “It was not the 
name of the Princess Karabassoff, young man, that you were calling 
out a month ago in your delirium !” 

The doctor had studied humanity in its weakest moments, and 
thought he knew human nature. 

Alfred, in the meanwhile, remained perfectly faithful to the 
memory of Sophie. Malvina had made no direct personal impres- 
sion upon him; she had only wakened recollections in his heart. 
What charmed him in her appearance was the sort of resemblance 
that she bore to Sophie. Malvina had said to herself with perfect 
truth that Alfred knew nothing about her dress except that it was white. 

But that was something; and Malvina, with a beautiful moral 
elasticity, had been able to suit herself perfectly to his disposition of 
the moment ; and had never forgotten that his heart, lacerated and 
still bleeding, could only be approached with the greatest possible 
delicacy. To have attempted to touch it, except in the way of 
healing it, would indeed have been to wound it afresh. 

As it was, Malvina’s subservient, self-adapting, soothing, semi- 
seductive system had certainly taken effect on Alfred. He was not 
likely ever again to be in love with her; but he was very well dis- 
posed towards her. He felt grateful to her for her sympathy, which 
never manifested itself in verbal expressions of sympathy. She was 
as agreeable as she could be without making herself too agreeable ; 
and he felt constantly that he had amends to make to her for having 
treated her very heartlessly, and for having, as he now saw more 
clearly every day, entirely misjudged her. 

The third day was passed much like the second and the first ; and 
at the end of a week, and again at the end of a fortnight, Alfred 
found that he had breakfasted every morning and dined nearly every 
evening with Malvina. 
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When he had not dined with Malvina, Malvina had dined with 
him. One day they had driven out to Chillon, and dined at the 
Hotel Byron. Another day they went by the steamer to Geneva, 
and dined at the Hotel des Bergues. From Geneva Alfred took 
Malvina to see Voltaire’s house (much she cared for Voltaire !) and 
showed her one of his large collections of canes, one of the numerous 
pens with which his numerous works were written, and the church 
with Deo erexit Voltaire inscribed on the portico. The church 
rather puzzled her, for she had always heard that Voltaire was an 
atheist. 

At last they had visited all that is holy ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake, sacred to the memory of “ Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Gibbon and De Stael,” and of the poet who wrote 
that line. In making these excursions, they of course never hurried 
themselves. Fancy going on a pilgrimage at express speed, with no 
stoppages by the wayside ! 

One day they crossed over to Evian, where Malvina was interested, 
but at the same time rather shocked, at seeing the game of roulette 
in full activity. 

Often they went nowhere in particular, but wandered about the 
garden and along the shores of the lake, indulging in a simple inter- 
change of ideas. In this seemingly reciprocal process Malvina got 
the best of it. That is to say, she exercised an influence which she 
did not receive. Alfred gave utterance to what he really thought 
and felt, but Malvina only listened to him in order to be able to 
reply ; and her own ideas were all selected and prepared to suit the 
situation. 


Five weeks had now passed since the day when Alfred paid his 
visit of ceremony to the Princess Karabassoff, to find that the said 
Princess was his old friend, and something more than his friend, 
Malvina Gribble transformed. The servants at the hotel had got 
into the habit of laying Malvina’s table regularly for two, and no 
longer waited for orders on the subject. Minna took Alfred up a 
cup of tea regularly every morning at seven o’clock (with improved 
health he had taken to earlier hours); and Marie, when she exercised 
her assumed right of receiving it at the door and taking it in to him, 
used to look at him with astonished eyes, and sometimes, when he 
was not observing her, shake her head doubtfully at him. 

“ Vous ne fumez pas vous, Monsieur?” she said to him one day. 

“TI, Marie? I have not smoked since I have been ill; but I used 
to smoke. Have you cigars for me?” 
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“No,” said Marie. “I was only thinking. So many gentlemen 
smoke, and some ladies. If I were a lady I don’t think I should 
smoke.” . 

“Tam sure you would not, Marie. And you would not bring me 
my tea in the morning; so, on the whole, I am glad that you are not 
what you call a lady.” 

“As for bringing you your tea, there are plenty of ladies who 
wouldn’t mind doing that.” * * * She wished to add, only she was 
afraid, that was nothing compared to breakfasting and dining with 
him, making excursions with him, and remaining with him all day, 
until very late at night; and what she wanted most particularly to 
tell him was, that after he had gone to bed the Princess was in the 
habit of smoking cigarettes. She had further a very great desire to 
inform him of the fact that the Princess had recently boxed 
Minna’s ears, and, in short, that she had one set of manners for 
Alfred, and another, of very inferior quality, for her own private 
domestic circle. 

The poor girl wished to prevent Alfred’s falling into bad hands, 
and would, perhaps, not have been sorry to prevent his getting 
married at all. 

“TI have a great mind to tell you something,” said Marie, as she 
arranged the flowers in the vase—Malvina still sent them punctually 
to Alfred every morning—“ only I am afraid it will annoy you. 
Were you ever at Homburgh ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Ah! Then you don’t know what sort of a place itis. It is a 
place where a great deal of gambling goes on.” 

“Oh, I know that!” 

“One of the girls here used to see the Princess at Homburgh. 
The Princess lived in the hotel, where she was chambermaid, before 
she came here. She says the Princess was not so calm, so melan- 
choly as she is now. That was some years ago.” 

“Yes, Marie,” said Alfred, bent on his own destruction; “she has 
had much grief since then.” 

“ Does grief make her smoke ?” asked Marie. 

“‘She never does smoke,” replied Alfred. 

“She did at Homburgh.” 

“ That was before her great misfortunes. She lost her mother, her 
father, and her husband—all in little more than a year.” 

“They must have died after she was at Homburgh,” said Marie, 
“for she was very lively indeed then.” 

“ Poor Malvina!” reflected Alfred ; ‘ how she has changed !” 
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“T could tell him something more,” said Marie to herself; “ but 
he doesn’t want to hear it, and perhaps he wouldn’t believe me. 
I wish I had been Minna the other day, and she had tried to box my 
ears! I should have known what to say to her. fe dui aurais dit 
bien vite son mot.” 

The other servants at the hotel, accustomed to see strange 
things without staring, did not trouble themselves as to the 
relations existing between the English gentleman and the Russian 
Princess. That these relations were intimate was obvious. What 
the intimacy was based upon, what the exact nature of the intimacy 
might be, were very different questions, which in no way concerned 
them. 

They always spoke to Alfred, however, as though Malvina be- 
longed to him, and he to Malvina. If they saw him walking about 
alone, they would tell him that the Princess had gone out, or that she 
had come in, or that she was in the garden, as the case might be. 
Once or twice he found himself addressed to his face as ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Prince,” and the servants always spoke of him as “Le petit 
Prince ” among themselves. 

It had struck him when it was already too late that he had made a 
great mistake in dining day after day in Malvina’s rooms. Even for 
the most ordinary matter-of-fact reasons it was awkward. ‘Thus, 
when, about a week after his recovery, he asked for his bill, he found, 
naturally, that his breakfasts and dinners had been charged to her. 
He could not explain to the director of the hotel that when he dined 
with the Princess he liked what he ate and drank to be put down to 
his own separate account ; nor could he, without compromising her, 
take upon himself the payment of breakfasts and dinners served in 
her apartments. 

He begged Malvina to let him pay all the restaurant charges, but 
she, of course, would not hear of it, and cried out once more against 
his ceremoniousness. She even felt hurt. Was there any other lady 
of his acquaintance whose hospitality he would accept, and after- 
wards propose to pay for it? 

Alfred said he had never known a lady before who had asked him 
to breakfast and dine with her every day for a week ; and Malvina 
said that she hoped he never would know one again, for he didn’t 
deserve it. In the meanwhile, as dinner was being brought in, he 
might as well sit down. 

The next morning Malvina sent him up the usual cup of tea; and 
when Minna came to his room an hour or so afterwards to say that 
the Princess was waiting breakfast, and wished to know whether he 
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would be ready to go out for a drive immediately afterwards, what 
was he to do? 

Marie, finding that all she said was in vain, took Alfred’s cup, 
and, casting a look of pity at him, disappeared. 

Then it was that as a sort of acknowledgment of her hospitality, 
and to relieve himself from the position of a pensioner, he took her 
on a number of little literary and poetical excursions, which generally 
lasted until the evening, and often until late at night. 

One day when he was dining with her at the hotel, Malvina, seeing 
that he was uneasy about something, and guessing the cause, said to 
him, “ Look here, Alfred ; take your dinner in peace. We will halve 
the expenses in future if you like. You have been spending a great 
deal of money in taking me about and familiarising me with all the 
literary associations of the Lake of Geneva, and you would have felt 
very much aggrieved if I had insisted on paying half the travelling 
expenses, Never mind! In future I will have the restaurant bill 
made out separately, and we will share it. Such old friends as we 
are, Alfred, I don’t think you need have made such a fuss !” 

Malvina had now at least attached him, with his own consent, to 
her table—ad mensam. ‘The rest was only a question of time, pro- 
vided she only did not allow too long a time to elapse before 
extending the contract, and making it binding for ever. 


Alfred had been eight weeks at Ouchy when this promising 
arrangement was entered into. Three weeks of that time he had 
passed in bed, and what Malvina called his “convalescence” had 
lasted five weeks, and was still going on. 

For a convalescent he looked well. Nevertheless, he was not quite 
strong. It must be remembered that he had had a six weeks’ illness 
at St. Quen in May and June, and a three weeks’ illness at Ouchy 
in the month of July. It was now the second week in September; 
but Dr. Bertall still said to him that though he would now, in all 
probability, get on well anywhere, yet he would still advise him to 
remain where he was; in the first place, because he was there—a 
great point; in the second place, because he was getting on in so 
flourishing a style that it was evident transplantation to another 
soil could not benefit him. He was not robust enough to make 
excursions in the mountains, and it was already getting late for 
mountain travelling. -Why not stay a few weeks longer at Ouchy, 
where he would have pure and sufficiently bracing air, with all 
necessary domestic comforts ? 

Alfred said that it was absolutely indifferent to him where he 
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remained, and that Ouchy would suit him as well as any other place. 
The doctor thought it would suit him much better. In any case 
Alfred remained. 


The season was now at an end. Residents in the hotel were 
astonished to find that the waiters in the coffee-room came when 
they were called, and that the chambermaids answered the bell 
before it had been rung more than twice. The grapes in the 
vineyard had been gathered ; the trees in the garden were fast losing 
their leaves, and the magnificent chestnut, less fortunate than its 
neighbour, the evergreen cedar, had become nearly bald. <A very 
few residents, a certain number of belated tourists, and one or two of 
those eccentric travellers who are to be met with in season and out 
of season wherever you may go, were still at the hotel. But the 
garden had lost its characteristic physiognomy, and even when the 
moon shone, its walks, no longer shady, were peopled no more at 
night. 

The residents had, no doubt, exhausted the attractions of the 
place, and the casual visitors were hungry sight-seers, who took 
a town once a day, swallowed a ruiu before breakfast, and 
devoured a couple of cathedrals and a picture-gallery between 
lunch and dinner—men who were overloading their mental stomachs 
with an indigestible mass of sights and sensations, who would be 
afflicted for the rest of their lives with a sort of tourists’ nightmare, 
and who already began to fancy that the Righi was a river, and that 
they had gone up Lucerne on horseback. 

Those victims of “ places of interest,” restless travelling inspectors 
who see everything and perceive nothing, would, if they were capable 
of tranquil enjoyment, consider that in giving themselves up to it, for 
however short a period, they were losing time. However, they 
gave very little trouble to Alfred and Malvina, who never defied the 
gaze of the public at the /ad/e d’héte, and, in fact, seemed to live 
altogether one for the other, to the exclusion of all society but 
their own. 

Alfred had asked himself more than once how he was to take leave 
of Malvina, and Malvina had already said to herself that now he 
was not likely to take leave of her at all. She had found him 
helpless and suffering as a wounded bird. She had tended him, 
cherished him, made him perfectly accustomed to her presence, to the 
sound of her voice. He came to her regularly twice a day to be fed. 
She had taught him, metaphorically, to eat out of her hand ; and now 


was it likely that he would fly away ? 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1870. R 
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When, one of the last days in September, Alfred told Malvina that he 
wanted to go to Lucerne, she did not ask him whether he was coming 
back to Ouchy, and she made a point of not putting any inquiry to 
him as to the object of his journey. She knew that no living person 
attracted him to Lucerne, and she was not jealous of the memory of 
the “green-and-white school-girl.” She felt, moreover, that if she 
made the least difficulty about his going he would go all the same, 
and think all the more of his Sophie while he was away. 

“Let him have it out,” she said to herself; and even if he had 
not told her that he should be back in a few days she would have 
known perfectly well that he would be sure to return to her. On the 
whole, she rather liked the idea of his going to Lucerne. It looked 
as though he had some intention of making up accounts with 
the past. 

“ Before you make your excursion to Lucerne,” she said to him one 
evening, “I should like to go to Clarens again. I have been reading 
the ‘Nouvelle Héloise’ since we were there before, and I should 
take a much greater interest in the place now.” 

“ Reading the ‘Nouvelle Héloise!’ Didn’t you find it rather 
long ?” 

“No, I found it very beautiful; that was.the only impression it 
left upon me.” 

“ Ves,” said Alfred ; ‘“ Rousseau could write prose. But I should 
not have thought the story would have interested you.” 

“T suppose it ought not to have done so. According to the 
preface, it is not a book which can do a woman any harm, because a 
woman must already be lost who can read it. I had skipped the 
preface, and when I, by chance, turned to it, after finishing the book, 
the announcement rather surprised me.” 

“T should think so,” said Alfred. “But in the ‘Confessions’ 
Rousseau calls God to witness that no man placed in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed could have behaved better, which is 
either an impious piece of arrogance, or, if he means no man of 
identical qualities, temperament, and education, a mere platitude. 
The ‘Nouvelle Héloise’ is not so bad as he pretended, nor was 
Rousseau himself so good. Let us go to Clarens to-morrow 
morning.” 

They went to Clarens in a boat. The waters of the lake were very 
blue, and the talk was sentimental. 

When they got back to Ouchy it was late in the afternoon. It had 
been arranged that Alfred should start for Lucerne the next day. 
He found all his things packed up, except his travelling clothes and 
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a couple of shirts. The diplomatist had been at work, instructed, of 
course, by Malvina. 

“ How kind of you, Malvina!” Alfred said when he went down to 
dinner. Malvina replied, through one of her speaking smiles, “ What 
else could you possibly expect from me ?” 

On one of the side-tables lay Malvina’s “ Nouvelle Héloise.” 

“ Alfred !” she exclaimed, when she saw him take it up. 

But she was too late—just in time, that is to say. He had opened 
the book in the place where the leaves were kept apart by the lock of 
hair. He had seen it, and, looking at it by the light of Malvina’s 
emotion, could not fail to recognise it. 

“ Oh, Alfred !” she exclaimed, sinking on to the sofa and covering 
her face with her hands, “I thought you were dying then! I 
obtained it secretly. You must not be angry !” 

“ Malvina, my dear Malvina,” he said, going to her and taking her 
by the hand, “how can you say such a thing! It is cruel of you! 
I shall never forget the affection you showed me when I was so 
much, so very much in need of it ; and I feel grateful to you beyond 
expression. I have a great deal to say to you, Malvina, but I will 
not say it now. You are a good girl, and I never can repay the 
kindness you have showered upon me.” 

The dinner was eaten in sadness, and almost in silence ; at least 
Alfred was sad, and Malvina took her note from him. 

Later in the evening Malvina succeeded, little by little, and quite 
imperceptibly, in raising the pitch, so that the conversation at least 
ceased to be gloomy. 

“JT shall not see you in the morning,” said Alfred, as he wished 
her good night ; “the train starts at eight.” 

“On the contrary,” answered Malvina, “I mean to drive you to 
the station. You know for one thing that I am always up at seven.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TRIUMPH OF THE PRINCESS. 


At Lucerne Alfred went to the cemetery, and gazed once more at 
the monument erected in memory of Sophie. The grave was already 
covered with grass. Alfred covered it with flowers. 

One day he strolled along the banks of the river ; another day he 
wandered by the shores of the lake. Had it not been for the 
pestering of the guides, he would probably have ascended the Righi. 


R2 
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But wherever he went he always returned more than once in the 
day to the grave where his illusions lay buried. 

At last he said to himself that happiness was not the only nor the 
principal object in life—a reflection which generally occurs to us 
when happiness is evidently unattainable. He had duties to per- 
form, and he reflected on what Sophie herself had said to him when, 
in her father’s garden at St. Ouen, he had confessed to her all that 
yas most important in the history of his early relations with Malvina. 

“In short, you made love to her, and, when you had gained her 
affections, abandoned her, and went away to India ;” and again— 

“ Vou ought to have married her /” 

He had no wish to marry Malvina, and he could never love her as 
he had loved Sophie. But she was a good girl, she was devoted to 
him, she had suffered terribly through his heartlessness, or at best 
his inconsiderateness ; and he had now an opportunity of making 
honourable amends to her. Even during the last few weeks he had 
been behaving to her almost like a husband, and she had behaved to 
him with what he fancied must be rather more than the affection of 
an ordinary wife. 

He was determined, however, not to deceive her in any one 
respect. He would be feeble no longer, either for good or for bad. 
He would say to her that he offered her his protection, his constant 
solicitude, his entire regard; that he felt for her the affection of 
a devoted friend ; that he would study her happiness in all things. 
More than that he would not say. 

That, however, was enough, and more than enough, for Malvina. 
All she wanted him to do was to marry her. The rest was her 
affair. 

Malvina had taken advantage of Alfred’s absence to go over to 
Evian once or twice for a little roulette. She lost some money, but 
she did not mind that ; it was at least better than not playing at all. 

She had now discarded white and green—the cauliflower costume, 
as she called it; and she appeared at Evian in gorgeous colours. 
The effect was superb, but Malvina would not take advantage of it. 
Alfred had only gone away for three or four days, and he was sure to 
make her an offer of marriage on his return. At least the chances 
were so very great indeed, that it would be folly to do anything that 
could diminish them. 

At Evian Malvina dined at the ‘ad/e d’héte. It was so much more 
amusing, she thought, dining at the ¢ad/e a’héte, where there was life, 
movement, and gaiety, than taking one’s dinner alone in a private 
room, or, worse still, in company with an aged youth in a moral 
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decline, who had left his liver in India, and had never had a heart 
at all. 

The aged youth had been gone four days, and Malvina was at 
Ouchy, anxiously expecting him back, when, on the fifth day, about 
five in the afternoon, Alfred presented himself. 

“How do you do, Malvina? Iam so glad to see you. Can you 
give me some dinner ?” was all he said. 

It was not sentimental ; it did not touch the heart. But it looked 
like business, it smacked of the household; and Malvina was 
satisfied. 

“What a time you have been away ! I have missed you so much,” 
she said. “I will order dinner directly.” 

“You have not ordered it ?” 

“How could 1? Something told me you would return to-day, but 
I did not know at what time.” 

“ Malvina,” said Alfred, hurriedly, and as though he had some- 
thing weighing on his mind which he wanted to get rid of as soon as 
possible, “I told you before I went to to Lucerne that I had 
something to say to you—something important.” 

Malvina was silent, but she looked moved, as though she antici- 
pated what was coming. 

“I cannot tell you how much I have been touched by your 
kindness—kindness which I, of all men, so little deserved.” 

“ Alfred !” she exclaimed in a tender accent of appeal. 

“Yes, Malvina, it is true! and I feel that I have no right to ask 
what I am now going to beg of you.” 

Malvina felt triumphant. The hour of victory was at hand. She 
trembled with emotion. 

“ T will make no vain protestations. You know what I have suffered, 
and you have shown your sympathy for me in my distress in the most 
delicate manner. I will only ask you to have confidence in me. 
Will you entrust your happiness to me? Will you let me devote the 
rest of my life to you ?” 

Malvina was in such an ecstacy of delight that she could no 
longer restrain her tears. 

“Do not weep, Malvina! Only say you will be mine!” continued 
Alfred. 

Malvina, holding her handkerchief to her eyes with one hand, 
clasped Alfred’s hand with the other in token of assent. 

“My dear Malvina!” exclaimed Alfred. He kissed her on the 
forehead, and it was understood on both sides that the marriage was 
a settled affair. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


QUESTIONS OF FINANCE. 


Ir Alfred felt relieved when he had made the offer of marriage, 
what did Malvina feel when she had received and accepted it ! 

Alfred had left the room almost immediately afterwards, and 
Malvina, finding herself alone, felt inclined to offer up a thanks- 
giving in the form of a dance. But there was no music; so, after 
the faintest indication of a fas seul, she lighted a cigarette and had 
a good smoke. The door was locked, the windows were open, and 
she had plenty of pastilles. 

“ Tf he were likely to kiss me,” she said to herself, “it would be 
different. But he won’t, nor I him. To think of his making his 
offer in that style! As if he were conferring a favour! I don’t think 
I should have relented in any case; but he deserves it now more 
than ever. ‘I will make no vain protestations!’ Protestations, 
indeed! Much value I should attach to his protestations! I did 
love him as a young girl, and would have done anything for him. 
But because I threw myself at him, he rejected me; now that he 
condescends to throw himself away upon me, I do not return the 
compliment. I accept him. I’m sure he ought to feel very grateful ; 
but we shall see !” 

There was a knock at the door. It was the waiter with the carte. 
Malvina ordered the dinner. 

“Madame la Princesse has not ordered any fish,” said the man. 
“Shall I bring some ferras fried, or @ Ja maitre d’hétel ?” 

“No; I can’t bear the sight of them. Does your lake produce 
no fish but those eternal ferras ?” 

“Certainly, Madame la Princesse, it produces fish of various 
kinds.” 

“Well, anything except ferras. I have declared war against the 
ferra. And before you go downstairs, tell Mr. Leighton—he is in 
his room—that dinner will be ready at half-past six o’clock; and 
mind, it must be served to the minute.” 

Malvina told Minna to put out her cherry-coloured silk dress, and 
to get ready to do her hair. 

“No, not that way,” she said, when Minna, after brushing it, 
began to comb it back from the forehead. “I am tired of that style. 
In dandeaux, as I wore it formerly.” 

“Take that thing out of the way,” she said, kicking the white 
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dress which she had just taken off. “You may have it, and the 
other white dresses also.” 

Minna was profuse in her thanks. 

“And you can take this rag,” she added, pointing to the green 
silk sash. ‘There is another one like it in one of the drawers ; you 
can have that, too. Don’t let me see either of them lying about.” 

When Malvina was dressed and ready to receive Alfred at dinner, 
she looked more like the Malvina whom he had seen ,for a moment 
(without recognising her) at Baden-Baden, than like Sophie or the 
portrait of Sophie. 

Alfred, on his side, looked grave and pale; and Malvina said to 
herself that he seemed to grow older every five minutes. 

“ Nothing has happened, dear?” she asked. ‘No bad news, is 
there ?” 

“No,” said Alfred. ‘There were several letters waiting for me. 
One from my father at Hillsborough, another from a man you don’t 
know—Captain Thornton, out in India—and a third ftom Captain 
Fludyer.” 

“The gentleman with the red nose ?” suggested Malvina. 

“Yes, he has a red nose; but he was very kind to me when 
I was ill.” 

“ Dun n’empiche pas l'autre,” she said. 

“I propose that we go from here as soon as you like to Paris,” 
continued Alfred. ‘The banns must be published three Sundays 
running, which will occupy a fortnight. It is now Tuesday. We can 
easily be in Paris before Saturday, so that we can get married as 
quickly there as we could here. Or shall we go to England first, 
and be married down at Hillsborough ?” 

“No,” said Malvina. “I think Paris would be the best. I should 
say nothing about it until it is over, if I were you. Why make a 
fuss? Why make a solemn ceremony, which concerns two persons 
only—and concerns them more than all things else in the world—an 
occasion for a gathering of friends, a banquet, toasts, commonplace 
speeches, and all the rest of the nonsense that goes to make up the 
barbarous entertainment called a wedding breakfast ? In my opinion, 
a wedding cannot be too private.” 

“ As long as it is not kept secret,” added Alfred. 

“Secret? No. We will send out cards the same day. So it is 
settled that we are to be married at Paris, and that we start—when ?” 

“Well, to-morrow, I think. It is no good tiring ourselves. Let 
us go on to Dijon to-morrow, and from Dijon to Paris on Thursday.” 

“Very well. I shall surrender Pierre to you. He will be of 
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more use to you than he has been to me, though he attends to the 
door beautifully, and he is so gentlemanly. What do you do for 
servants ?” 

“TI do without them. When I am at an hotel, I give my clothes 
to the waiter to brush.” 

“Put them outside on a chair? I have heard of that. Count 
Molodietzky did that at some outlandish place in Austria, when his 
own servant was ill. Some one confiscated them, and he found 
himself a hundred miles from Vienna without a thing to put on. 
Pierre will save you a great deal of money.” 

“ Talking of money,” said Alfred, “you know that I am far from 
rich.” 

“No, but I am; that is the same thing. I have at least eighty 
thousand pounds. I haven’t it with me, but it is all in my name. I 
will show you the documents when I get to Paris.” 

“ How shall you like living in India ?” 

“India! I shouldn’t like to live in India at all. Why do you talk 
about such a thing ?” 

“ Because my appointment is in India.” 

“But you can give it up. The Government will not insist on your 
retaining it.” 

“T do not wish to live an idle life.” 

“No, Alfred,” pleaded Malvina, “ you must not talk of going to 
India. The very name distresses me. Besides, think what a career 
is open to you in England! Go into Parliament as an educated 
Radical, or an enlightened Tory, or an intellectual Conservative, or 
something of that kind. You might make India your great subject. 
You know plenty of Indian names, do you not ?” 

“Yes,” answered Alfred, with a smile, “I know plenty of Indian 
names, but I cannot improvise a set of political opinions. I have 
not paid much attention to politics, and I never had the most distant 
idea of going into Parliament. I am afraid it is not so easy to get 
returned as you think.” 

“Why, Alfred, you used to say it was the easiest thing in the 
world! Don’t you remember the pump, the set of lectures, the 
mechanics’ institute, the public meetings, the drinking fountain? 
You used to have the machinery quite complete when we were at 
Hillsborough. If you could have got papa elected, how simple a 
matter it would be for you yourself, with your superior education 
and knowledge of the world.” 

“ Well, we must think about it, Malvina.” 

“Oh, you must really go into Parliament, for my sake as much as 
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your own! And to begin with, I shall give you no rest until you 
have thrown up that horrible Indian appointment. How much does 
it bring you in?” 

“ Eight hundred a year?” 

“ Eight hundred a year! Give it up at once! Which is best, to 
have four thousand eight hundred a year in India, or four thousand 
a year in England? Write to the Governor-General, or whoever it 
is, to-night, and tell him that you regret to cause a gap in his system 
of administration, but that you must resign.” 

“T will think about it.” 

“No, Alfred, really we can have no India; the thing is too 
absurd. But I have been talking to you all dinner-time, and you 
have eaten nothing.” 

“Tt is you who have eaten nothing, Malvina. I have eaten 
immensely. Now I must write some letters ; I have at least three to 
send off.” 

“Without counting the Indian one ?” 

“Without counting the Indian one.” 

“T will tell you what I must do, Alfred, if you are so perverse. I 
must buy the place of you. What is it worth in ready money?” 

“ Malvina, don’t talk nonsense.” 

“Then promise to give it up. All I want is to be quite sure that 
you will not go to India, that you will not think of going there. 

If I only 
suspected that you were ashamed to owe anything to me, I don’t 
know what I should do. Come, Alfred, you must give up India. 
What is it about Carthage? Delenda Carthago! India must be 
abandoned. Do you abandon it?” 

““T do,” said Alfred, still with some reluctance. 

“Word of honour?” 

“Yes, word of honour.” 

““ Parole @ honneur la plus sacrée?” 

“T have not two words of honour.” 

“Tt is well said. Excuse me !” 

She made him a semi-burlesque curtsey. 

“We had better order the bill,” said Alfred. ‘ When was the last 
paid ?” 

“ About a month ago. But that is my affair.” 

“Now I must ask you to excuse me. Yesterday it might have 
been your affair; to-day I have certainly a right to make it 
mine.” 

“Well, Alfred, these little disputes would be childish if they were 
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persisted in. What is mine is yours to the last farthing. That you 
know.” 


That might have been true in regard to the interest of Malvina’s 
money, but could not be true as far as the principal was concerned. 
Poor old Gribble was too much of a man of business to allow his 
daughter to get married to a foreigner of whom he knew next to 
_ nothing, and that little not to his advantage, without having every 
farthing of her money settled strictly upon her. His great consola- 
tion, when he was on his death-bed at Vichy, had been that whatever 
happened to Malvina, or to the Prince her husband, no one could 
touch her eighty thousand pounds. 

It had been cunningly invested in three per cents., three and a-half 
per cents., Indian railways, bank shares, houses and building land 
about Hillsborough, and brought in altogether a clear and safe five 
per cent. 

Against these magnificent resources Alfred had next to nothing to 
put. It was, of course, absurd for him to suppose that Malvina 
would go out with him to India for the sake of his eight hundred 
a year, or rather for the sake of his ideas on the subject of personal 
independence. He saw, on reflection, that he must accept his 
position as the penniless husband of a rich woman, or give it up 
altogether, and for that it was too late; of that he could not even 
think. 

The hotel bill for the month came to nearly seventy pounds, for 
which Alfred offered a cheque on his bankers. 

However, his cheque had never been seen before at the hotel, he 
had only circular notes for about twenty pounds, and he had no 
ready money at all. 

The cashier did not refuse the cheque, but he uttered platitudes 
about it ; said it was for a large amount, that he did not know where 
to change it or what to do with it, and ended by asking whether 
Madame la Princesse, whose signature was known at the bankers’ in 
the town, would mind putting her name on the back. 

Malvina backed her betrothed’s cheque with alacrity, but she at 
the same time seized the occasion to tell Alfred that it was very 
absurd that they should have two accounts. 

“T will write to my bankers,” she said, “and tell them to honour 
your signature equally with mine. I must have I don’t know how 
much standing in my name. I have not spent half my income for 
the last two years.” 

There was further a bill of thirty pounds for the carriage and 
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horses, for which Alfred felt that it would be ridiculous now to offer 
his cheque. Malvina gave one of her own, and then handed the 
cheque-book to Alfred, begging him to keep it, and to take upon 
himself, in future, the trouble of making out and signing cheques as 
they were wanted. ‘ 

She promised to write to her bankers, and did so that very night, 
requesting them to honour the signature of Alfred Leighton to the 
amount of whatever sum might be standing to her credit. She 
showed Alfred the contents of the letter before sending it to the 
post, and Alfred, not to be outdone in generosity, wrote his letter of 
resignation, and enclosed it to his agents, with a request that they 
would forward it. 

He at the same time asked them to let him know how his 
account stood. The answer was to be forwarded to the Hotel du 
Rhin, Paris. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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“ HERE we are again!” It is impossible not to welcome Christmas ; 
and yet, after a few years, how the feeling is apt to creep over most of us 
that Christmas, as the season of stereotyped geniality, is a bit of a 
humbug! You enjoy it thoroughly, as a rule, up to twenty ; but from 
twenty to twenty-five the suspicion comes creeping over you year by year 
with increasing conviction, first that most of its customs are a little Jassé, 
that you have seen enough of pantomimes, that mince pies are a mistake, 
balls a weariness of the flesh, Christmas stories a pest, and the institution 
itself, socially, a bit of a bore. Here and there I know there are men, like 
the late Mark Lemon, whose spirits effervesce and sparkle afresh at the 
first glimpse of the holly and the mistletoe and the blue fire. But these 
men, after all, are the exception ; and most of us after forty, I suspect, sigh 
on Christmas Eve for a quiet corner of the world, where we can sit down 
to a quiet dinner of herbs, or to a mutton chop and a glass of claret, wish 
all our friends the compliments of the season by proxy, and reappear with 
the New Year with a sweet temper, a clear conscience, a vigorous diges- 
tion, and with a mind as guiltless of charades as Dr. Pusey’s or a Pata- 
gonian’s. These men are cynics, of course, as most of us are after forty ; 
but the Gentleman, with his 120 years clustering around his head, wishes, 
like his accomplished contemporary under St. Dunstan’s Tower, to assert 
his superiority to the foibles of his younger rivals in the press, and to 
exemplify his attachment to the yule log by taking off his hat to all his 
subscribers, and wishing them, one and all, the compliments of the season 
—and, shall I add, none of its horrors ? 


** May good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both!” ~ 





I OUGHT, I know, according to ancient and laudable custom, to follow 
up this expression of courtesy and good wishes by plunging at a dash into 
the thoughts that associate themselves with the season, festive, metaphy- 
sical, and philosophical. But I have a disagreeable impression that most 
people are apt to skip these sort of reflections, as they do those reviews of 
the year by which the 7zmes has added one more horror to the season. 
Yet if I were to venture once more to throw out the superfluous suggestion 
that those who wish to enjoy their own Christmas should give a second 
thought to the poor around them, to whom this season of the harmonies 
and the domestic affections and all that is nothing more than a name, I 
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think I should accompany it with the supplementary hint not to com- 
pound with your conscience, as too many of us do now, by subscribing an 
extra guinea to a blanket or coal club or a benevolent association of some 
sort or other, and then forget all about it ; but to select two or three poor 
families at your own door—it is very seldom necessary to go far to find 
them—sending your own girls round with a basket of trifles and a good 
word, and thus knowing for yourself to whose pleasure and happiness it is 
that you have contributed. It is easier, I know, to do this in a village 
than it is in a town. But even in towns it is not impossible ; and as the 
population of towns increases, and the poor are thrust more and more out 
of sight, they are apt more and more to be left either to their own poverty 
or to the professional almoner ; and of all our social parasites ¢#zs middle 
man is, to my thinking, the worst. He has robbed charity of all its 
tenderness, by divorcing it from all its personal associations. The rich 
look upon him as a sleek personification of all the social vices which will 
have one of these days to be extirpated by Act of Parliament. What the 
poor think of him I cannot say, and do not wish to say what I think. But 
these professional almoners themselves will not, I believe, dispute the 
assertion that the only gratitude the poor feel for alms distributed by 
proxy is that equivocal species which, according to Rochefoucault, arises 
from a sense of favours to come. 





I HATE this system of administering alms by proxy: and yet there is a 
worse habit even than this, and that is the habit of distributing doles in 
the streets—like a small-change caliph. The first is a counterfeit of 
charity. This is a vice, and ought to be treated asa vice. It arises, I 
believe, in the generality of cases, not from anything like a peculiarly keen 
appreciation of the sufferings of the poor, but from a sort of relaxation of 
the sympathies. The men and women who throw about their coppers 
and threepenny bits in the streets to every sturdy beggar whom they 
meet in their path, are not a whit more charitable than the witty arch- 
bishop who thanked God at seventy that he could still lay his hand on 
his heart and say with a clear conscience that he had never given away a 
fourpenny bit in the street ; but they are simply people who have not the 
nerve to say “No!” What is to be done with them? Fine them upon the 
first offence double the amount of their dole? Put buttons on their pockets, 
as one of the wittiest of our Poor Law inspectors suggests? Establish an 
asylum for them upon the plan of that which Dr. Dalrymple is proposing 
for tipplers? Or found a chair of political economy at the Royal Insti- 
tution or Gresham Hall, appoint Professor Fawcett or Professor Rogers 
to deliver a series of lectures on the Theory of Population, empower the 
magistrates to sentence every one found giving alms in the streets to 
attend a course of these lectures, and afterwards present themselves to 
Mr. Goschen at Gwyder House, to pass an examination in Malthus and 
the principles of the Poor Law Amendment Act? It will not do to go 
on as we are at present, that’s clear. I wish the rest was. 
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I HAVE been puzzling my wits lately about the Permissive Bill; and I 
think I have hit upon a compromise that will be satisfactory and agree- 
able to all. Itisthis. Let us have a poll all round—water or whiskey? 
—every New Year’s Day. If the whiskey-drinkers lose they must make 
the best of their lot, and drink water for the rest of the year; but if the 
water-drinkers lose, they must pay the penalty by drinking whiskey or 
brandy-and-water till the next election. At present the Alliance people 
are a little too one-sided. They argue the question too much on the 
“heads I win, tails you lose” principle. This compromise of mine will 


make the game fair. 





How ought Prince Gortschakoff’s name to be spelt—with the s or with- 
out it, with one f or two? To the Prince, personally, the question is 
probably a matter of very little consequence ; but as two or three of our 
contemporaries have taken upon themselves to call him the barbarous 
minister of a barbarous power, and to honour him with other compli- 
mentary epithets of that description, perhaps it may be as well, before we 
get deeper into the mire of this vituperative eloquence, to settle among 
ourselves at all events how his name is to be spelt ; for it is hardly fair to 
abuse him and misspell his name too. Yet this is what we have been 
doing of late. The Zimes allots him all the letters of our alphabet that 
caa be impressed into his name to make it an ample equivalent of his 
own Slavonic title—Prince Gortschakoff; and the Pall Mali and the 
Glode, though contriving very ingeniously to disagree upon ‘every other 
point, agree promiscuous-like, as Mrs. Brown might say, in upholding the 
authority of the 7Zmes upon this matter. But the Darly News strikes 
out the s, and the Echo proposes to strip the Prince of the apparently 
superfluous f, which gives such an aristocratic flourish to his aristo- 
cratic hoff. The Yellow Dwarf ventured one day even to transform the 
characteristic hoff of the higher ranks of the Russian aristocracy into 
Gortschakow. Of course this was simply malicious ; but it shows how 
hazy we are apt to get in our ideas of spelling when we begin to discuss in 
a passion the policy of 

‘** This new and polished nation, 
Whose names want nothing but—pronunciation.” 


Yet it may be some slight consolation to the Prince to know that the 
course of chaotic criticism which it is his fate to pass through now 
has been the fate of nearly all his distinguished countrymen—Prince 
Mentschikoff, for instance; and that our Slavonic scholars are by no 
means agreed as to whether the name of his imperial master ought to be 
written Tsar or Czar. We pronounce it Zar. But with us pronunciation 
is no guide to the spelling ; and indeed in many cases our pronunciation 
is avowedly governed by the Zucus a non lucendo principle—Czech, to wit, 
which we call chek. We shall, I hope, get over this little diplomatic 
difficulty without much more correspondence. But if we are to cultivate 
those friendly sentiments which Prince Gortschakoff wishes to develop 
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out of this quarrel, we must, before we shake hands, ask M. Turgenief 
when he meets Sir John Bowring or Mr. W. R. Ralston at dinner, as we 
hope he will in the course of his visit, to put us right as to the spelling 
and pronunciation of the names of those distinguished countrymen of his 
which we contrive to get through at present in an unsatisfactory sort of 
way by the aid of a cough and a sneeze,— 
** Strongenoff, and Strokonoff, and Meknoff, 
Tschitsshakoff, and Roguenoff, and Chokenoff, 


And others of twelve consonants apiece, 
Ending in ischskin, ousckin, iffskchy, ouski.” 


In the meantime, if we cannot be right, at least let us contrive to be 
wrong with precision. 





APROPOS—of newspapers, of course—how the 7imes has been eclipsed 
in its correspondence all through this war! In the Crimea, in India, in 
Italy, in America, in the Ten Days’ War, Dr. Russell and the rest of the 
representatives of the Zzmes overstepped all their rivals ; but in this war 
they have been foiled at their own weapons, and the Z77zmmes has been put 
into the shade by its contemporaries all round. It began well by pub- 
lishing M. Benedetti’s Secret Treaty. But concurrently with the publica- 
tion of this State paper from the archives of Berlin, the Daily Telegraph 
gave us its interesting notes of an interview with Napoleon by one of its 
specials at the Tuileries. Mr. Holt White anticipated Dr. Russell with 
his account of the Battle of Sedan in the Pa// Mail, although in this vase 
the fault was not that of the Zmes’ special, for had the notes which he 
wrote on the field been delivered in Printing House Square, as they ought 
to have been, the 77zmes must have been first and the rest nowhere. In 
announcing the capitulation of Metz, the Daz/y News anticipated its con- 
temporaries all round. But even the Daily News must share the honours 
which it has won by this part of its correspondence with the A/anchester 
Guardian. Nothing can be more striking and life-like than the Guar- 
dian’s account of the inner life of Metz during the seventy days’ siege. 
The latest achievement that calls for a note is the publication of Prince 
Gortschakoff’s reply to Lord Granville’s despatch ; and the credit of that 
again must be set down to the Daily News. Our own Government put 
the reply under lock and key, and refused to publish it till their own 
answer was in the hands of Prince Gortschakoff. The Dazly News 
telegraphed for it to St. Petersburgh, and at a stroke outwitted at once 
the 7zmes and the Government. It is not often that a paper is able to 
distinguish itself so brilliantly. It is still rarer to find the 77mes in eclipse, 
as it has been all through this war. 





WHAT a heap of money must be spent if we want to bribe Nature to 
reveal her secrets! Just think of the hard cash and valuable time which 
is being expended as these sheets are printing just to see the sun “ put 
out” by the moon for two minutes and a quarter. The American 
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Government voted £6,000 in cash, and detached from their offices for 
about three months some eight or ten of her highest astronomical pro- 
fessors, merely to come to Europe and see the eclipse that has just 
occurred. The value of the time here devoted cannot be set down at less 
than £2,000. Our own Government gave £2,000, lent a troop ship for a 
month to carry observers to the vantage grounds of observation, and 
otherwise gave material assistance, which altogether we assess very lowly 
at £1,000. About forty English astronomers, of all ranks, from tyros to 
professionals, from beginners to old stagers, have given their time, each 
man a month at least, and spent money in preparing instruments, and 
packing and transporting them. At the very lowest estimate, the time 
given and money disbursed by this company must be worth £1,000. And 
two of our learned societies clubbed together £ 500 to increase the Govern- 
ment grant. The time that great men have spent who take no part in 
the actual observations we do not attempt to value. Without that, and a 
multitude of minor sacrifices, we have £12,500 exchanged—for what? 
For the opportunity of seeing the sun’s disc covered by the moon’s, and 
of studying, for only two minutes, the nature of the light of a glowing, 
hazy atmosphere that envelopes the solar globe, to ascertain if possible 
whether this gaseous-looking shell is burning-hot matter or only a mist 
lit up by the sun. This is the simple fact that was put in question. The 
price looks high ; but to reach Nature’s riches we must pay for the key 
the value of the whole contents of the coffer. In that brief two minutes 
may be learnt lessons concerning the nature and source of the sun’s light 
and heat that centuries of thought and labour have failed to teach. And 
what is £12,000 in comparison with the glory of teaching posterity why 
the sun shines? 





IF there be a carper who would grumble at such a payment for a secret, 
let him be told that the Prussian Government lately gave £5,555 sterling 
to a Berlin cook for a secret he held of making pease-pudding sausages 
that will not turn sour. Seventy-five thousand of these delicacies, which 
are strengthened with bacon and flavoured with onions, are being made 
daily for the Prussian army. Each sausage weighs a pound, and is a 
day’s ration for one man. The lucky cook’s name is Griinberg—but he 
cannot be very green ; with his heap of money he might now change his 
name to Giildenberg. 





